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Mr. MARTIN SMITHS CARNATIONS. 


saw Clusters of a silvery plant brightened with many 

rosy flowers. It was the wild Carnation (Dianthus 
caryophyllus), the parent of a race that now in glorious hosts 
gladdens the gardens of the world. High up on the massive 
wall blossomed this sweet wilding, where the native Pink 
(D. plumarius) which gave the fringed white Pink in its several 
forms sought sanctuary, far removed from the grasp of thoughtless 
tourists. 

The great Dianthus family should be familiar to every reader 
of Country Lirr. It embraces the quaint Sweet William or 
Cluster Pink (D. barbatus), the gay Chinese Pink (D. sinensis), 
and the two kinds that appeal lovingly to everyone—the wild 
Pink and Carnation. 

We are concerned only with the Carnation in this description 
of a garden in which the handsome flower, filled with perfume 
and as varied in colour as the Tea Rose, is grown with consummate 
skill, and amid a blaze of colour, in July and August, pours out 
its fragrance from many a thousand strong tufts. 

There are flakes, Bizarres, selfs, and fancies—forms in 
which the colouring is laid upon the petals in the way suggested 


() NE July day the writer, peeping over a ruined abbey wall, 





who, in his quiet hours, away from the turmoils of directing a 
great London bank, has sought refreshment in the peaceful study 
of Carnation culture. And not only has he done this, but in so 
doing has greatly improved the race, and added each year rich 
jewels to a highly-favoured family. 

The home of Mr. Martin Smith is situated at Hayes, a beautiful 
Kentish -village, where, amidst woodland and common, there is 
keen enjoyment in studying the thousands of Carnations that 
have made Warren House a familiar name in the domain of 
flowers. Our illustrations show two phases of this charming 
English home with its wild fern wastes and trees, the “‘ bracken,” 
as these notes are being written, spreading a mantle of gold and 
brown over the landscape. As autumn merges into winter, 
golden tints melt away, and a colour as rich as the nut of a 
Kentish hedgerow remains to deepen the sombre green of pine 
and fir. 

A famous Scotch grower—Mr. M. Campbell, of Auchinraith, 
Blantyre—first inspired Mr. Martin Smith with enthusiasm for 
Carnation culture. About eleven years ago two hundred seedlings 
were purchased from Mr. Campbell. Amongst these appeared 
a few of much merit, which were used to fertilise numberless 





Photo. Catford. 


by the distinctive names. ‘‘ Painted ladies” too, a charming 
group overshadowed by newer kinds, was dear to John Parkinson 
of old, the gardener to King Charles I., who, in his quaint flower 
work, the immortal “‘ Paradisus,” names it ‘‘ Master Tuggy his 
Dainty ladye.” The flower is-described as flushed with red, and 
white behind the florets—a distinguishing characteristic of 
this class. 

The Picotee is a Carnation too, though this may appear a 
contradiction of terms; but the French word Picotée, or in English 
‘‘ spotted ” or “‘ pricked,” denotes the origin of this dainty flower, 
as well as the richly-coloured flakes and Bizarres. 

The Carnation has blossomed in, and perfumed, the gardens of 
England for centuries. It has grown in variety and charm with 
the rise of Britain, and was tended with exceeding care by our 
fathers and forefathers in their parterres. Edward III. rejoiced in 
the fragrant Carnation, and doubtless filled many a quaint bowl in 
the kingly chamber with the blooms, or, may be, picked the 
petals, as Chaucer recommends, to spice ale and wine; but as 
Gerarde quaintly says, with the progress of time, the Carnation 
was more esteemed, for ‘‘ garlands and nosegaies.” 

Spenser christens the flower, the Coronation, possibly for its 
use in royal and public festivals. But, strong as the temptation is 
to tell of the early history of the flower, the purpose of this article 
is more particularly to deal with the labours of Mr. Martin Smith, 


WARREN HOUSE, HAYES. 


Copyrignt. 


varieties of English and foreign growth. ‘The seedlings that 
came from these laid the foundation of the Hayes strain, con- 
spicuous for robust constitution and pure, beautiful colours. 

This is not idle talk. There is no question that the 
Carnations raised at Warren House have in a way marked a 
distinct era in the history of this English flower. If 
Parkinson and Gerarde, who wrote so lovingly and quaintly 
about the Carnation, could rise up and enjoy a July day at 
Hayes, what a contrast and march forward in the species would 
they see from the time of the Stuarts ! 

In his determination to improve the Carnation, Mr. Martin 
Smith set himself to achieve a certain standard, which was 
to obtain a thoroughly hardy and vigorous race oi self-coloured 
varieties—that is, a flower of one decided colour, or shade of it ; 
not a medley of stripes and flakes. Success has rewarded his 
painstaking efforts, as witness the many varieties raised here 
shown at various exhibitions. The older kinds of border 
Carnation, even the glorious Clove, the pride of many an old- 
fashioned border, where Rosemary grows into fragrant bushes, 
are not free from the objectionable habit of bursting their calyx 
bonds. To check what gardeners call ‘ split pods” has been 
one of the aims of Mr. Martin Smith, and he has achieved in a 
large measure his keen desire. 

Flowers with their petals spreading awkwardly about are 
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not pretty. They wear a 
bedraggled, unkempt aspect, 
and quickly suffer if unpleasant 
weather assails their petals. An 
ideal border Carnation is of 
strong growth, with a sturdy 
stem, bearing flowers full, held 
well within the calyx, and of 
pure self colour. This is the 
type that creates gay masses 
in the garden, and_ provides 
bowlfuls of welcome blossom 
to adorn the table. 

There is another phase of 
Carnation hybridisation and cul- 
ture at Warren House which 
has proved of immense interest 
and value tothose whoearnestly 
study the family. That is the 
race of Malmaison varieties 
grown here, varieties now 
popular in many gardens, 
though they may almost be 
called new. The Malmaison, 
the big blush flower which is, 
when fashion dictates, sought 
for as a button-hole ,adorn- 
ment, need not be further 
described. Fashion is fickle 
in the wearing of flowers, as in 
anything else—sometimes the 
sweet Violet, the Pansy, and  *4ofe. Catford. 
perhaps an exotic. Each and 
all, modest and flaunting in their brilliant and startling beauty, 
have their turn in favour. 

Until Mr. Martin Smith interested himself in the Malmaison, 
the group was practically represented by the familiar blush 
and rose varieties. He believes that symptoms of age and 
deterioration are visible in these old forms, and that the new 
varieties he has raised have arrived in time to perpetuate this 
handsome form of the Carnation. All the newer acquisitions 
retain the sweet scent of the parent; and to show how hardy the 
new kinds are, a bed of between sixty and seventy layers was 
planted out three years ago, and left through the winter 
without protection of any kind. It was unquestionably a 
severe trial for a hitherto supposed tender flower to undergo, but 
almost all the plants survived in perfect health, four only failing 
to stand the test. 

‘“* New varieties” is the cry at Warren House, Mr. Smith 
not being content to rest upon laurels already earned. The plants 
now grown out of doors at Hayes are mainly seedlings, and of these 
between seven and eight thousand were in full bloom last 
summer. Some six hundred of these were saved as worth future 
trial. The selected seedlings are, asa rule, grown on in pots. a few 
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A HOUSE OF CARNATIONS. Copyright 


of rather weakly growth being planted out to test their true 
vigour and their capacity for standing an English winter. As these 
seedlings burst into bloom in the following year they pass through 
a searching examination, and, except those of undoubted merit, 
are thrown away. It is almost impossible to accurately judge a 
flower in its seedling stage. An apparently rich “ find” is not 
worth a cent the second year, whilst other kinds, far less 
promising, astonish the raiser by their improved beauty. 

Every hobby tends to lead into fresh fields of research. 
When Carnation raising was first commenced at Warren House, 
there were a few hundred seedlings only, but these have now 
developed into thousands. Next July Mr. Martin Smith will 
have more than twelve thousand seedlings, occupying nearly an 
acre of land. This is evidence of an enthusiasm almost unequalled 
in the annals of horticulture where the culture is followed simply 
as the pastime of an amateur, financial gain not entering into 
the question. 

An accurate record is kept of every seedling selected that 
shows marked merit—a sort of Carnation ‘‘stud”’ book, so to speak, 
in which the name, peculiarities, and parentage of the plant are 
recorded. Mr. Martin Smith, in. fact, attributes much of his 

success to the mass of informa- 
tion which this book contains. 

In one of our illustrations 
is represented A House oF 
Carnations. There are three 
of such structures, éach oftwhich 
is 5oft.' long by 18ft. broad, 
and there are two smaller ones 
erected for the same _ plant. 
The larger houses are devoted 
respectively to the flowering of 
the previous year’s seedlings, to 
the growth of old varieties for 
exhibition and other purposes, 
and in another instance exclu- 
sively to hybridising and the 
raising of seed. 

Seed raising must neces- 
sarily be carried out on a 
liberal scale. The genial 
owner of Warren House is 
president of the National Car- 
nation and Picotee Society, 
and he is no mere figure-head, 
but extends his sympathy in 
the development of the flower 
he loves by helping others to 

. follow in his footsteps. Every 
autumn a packet of seed is 
sent by him to each of the 
three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the society. It is to be 
hoped the members value this 
gift, which entails much labour 

Copyright when extended in this lavish 
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way. Mr. Martin Smith is anxious that Country Lire readers 
should know he alone does not bear the burden of this work. It 
is shared by his zealous gardener, Mr. Charles Blick, as keen a 
lover of the flower as his master, and, naturally, upon him falls 
much of the labour of hybridising, not to forget, too, the culture 
of the plants. It is through his efforts and perseverance that 
Warren House is a household word amongst horticulturists; but 
it is something indeed to serve a master who gives what is most 
to be desired in overcoming difficulties—encouragement. 

A word of praise may be given also to Mr. James Douglas, 
for many years secretary of the National Carnation Society, 
whose name is famous wherever the Carnation is grown, for 
his ready assistance to Mr. Martin Smith whenever it has been 
asked for. At his Edenside Nursery, Great Bookham, in 
Surrey, are houses filled with the beautiful creations of Mr. 
Martin Smith and his gardener, and from a storehouse brought 
closely under the eye, it is easy to understand how richly horti- 
culture has been blessed by the new Hayes race of flowers. 
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THE GLORY 
" J ITH the advent of October, the wine month of the year, the month 
which sees the completion of the ingathering of the harvests from 
fields, woods, and orchards, when the stackyards are filled to over- 
flowing, and barns are all too small to hold the wealth which spring and summer 
have brought to their doors, when even the squirrel has finished laying in his 
store of winter provision, and has given himself over to gambols and frolics in 
the woods, and nothing further remains to be done, then it is that the kindly 
hand of Nature completes the work of the year by breathing softly and silently 
over the trees in woodlands and hedgerows that first breath of icy coldness which 
tells them that their time for rest has come, and bids them light up, as it were, 
their beacon fires for one last glorious display ere they sink quietly to rest. And 
so it happens that the belated holiday-makers, who have been prevented from 
making merry when the days were longer and the sunshine more brilliant, find 
ample compensation for the shortened days and misty mornings of dull October 
in the gorgeous panorama which the midday sunshine reveals to their view. 
This year, in particular, has proved an exceptional season for the display- 
ing of these rich autumnal tints. The rains of August and early September 
gave to the trees a kind of second growth, so that, as they have not been too 
severely touched with frost, they have retained their foliage at least a fortnight or 
three weeks longer than usual. The colouring has been more gradual, more 
brilliant, and more lasting, than has of late years been the case, and in some 
parts of the country the full glory was not seen until November. 

In America and Canada, the ‘‘ fall” of the year is accounted, in country 
districts, a joyous holiday time. The year’s work is done, the harvest is garnered, 
and the bright days of St. Martin’s summer are given over to pleasant picnics in 
the woods, then clothed in their brilliant autumn dress. Here in England, we 
make too little of the beauties of autumn. Our poets never tire of singing the 
praises of spring and the fair goddess of summer, but autumn is more often 
depicted in sad and depressing tones, rather than with the brilliant, triumphant 
note of the crowning glory of the year which is justly her due. Perchance the 
reason may be that the soft, damp atmosphere of our sea-girt islands weighs 
more heavily upon us at this time of the year, and also that our national trees, 
the sturdy oaks and the stately beeches and elms, do not, asa rule, adorn 
themselves with the brilliant reds of the sugar maples of North America and 
Canada, but are content with the more sober hues of russet and golden brown. 
For our touches of red in the landscape we depend mainly upon our berried 
trees and shrubs, chief amongst them being the hawthorn and the mountain 
ash, touches of pure lemon yellow being supplied by the foliage of the silver 
larches, poplars, and willows. Here and there, mostly in private parks and 
gardens of note, one comes upon examples of what can be done in the way of 
colouring when trees have been planted with a special view to autumnal effects. 
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The facts here related concerning the progress made in Car- 
nation culture will enable every reader of Country LiFe to realise 
that the Carnation isa hardy garden flower, not merely one to grow 
in pots in frames for the exhibition. Its colour is wanted in the 
flower garden, where the many “ florists’ ’’ varieties—the flakes, 
bizarres, and others—valuable to those who only see merit in mere 
distribution of colour on fat petals, are utterly wanting in force. 
They are too mottled and undecided to create bold effects. These 
florists’ kinds, too, are oftentimes delicate, and need coaxing care, 
where such brilliant selfs as we have written about rejoice in the 
winds of heaven, even when a keen north-easter blows over the i 
silvery tufts. 

In many charming ways may the Carnation be grouped 
—in colonies in the border, in distinct beds, such as one sees 
in the illustration, or with Tea Roses. What an association 
of flower beauty! Tea Roses and Carnations, so sweet in 
fragrance and tender in colour as to claim equality in charm 
whether in flower or leaf. The feast of Carnations at Warren 
House almost obliterates the 
painful memories of the 
Carnation of a few years ago. 
zn the rows of ugly boxes 
that filled the show-room or 
tent, boxes in which the flowers 
were arranged in rows, each un- 
fortunate individual was 
*‘dressed”’ to show the stripes 
and bands of colour, and put 
into little white paper collars, 
like a Chinaman prepared for 
execution. Things are altering, 
no doubt, but a Carnation show, 
even in these supposed artistic 
days, is not pretty. Paper 
collars, barbarities of the past, 
still cling to it. If only ex- 
hibitors would regard them as 
examples of what not to do! 

Nevertheless, the influence 
of the owner of the lovely Car- 
nation garden described in this 
articleisin this direction making 
itself felt, and bids fair before 
long to upset the old order of 
things altogether. The purpose 
of this article will have been 
fully achieve‘ if it spreads still 
wider a love for a_ beautiful 
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OF AUTUMN. 
A closer examination proves that the brightest of the trees and shrubs in this 


gorgeous array are not natives of, or indigenous to, the soil of the British Isles. 
Yet they have taken kindly root therein, nevertheless, and have proved them- 
selves able to grow and flourish luxuriantly, not only in favoured situations on 
private estates, but also under the more difficult conditions attending them in the 
smoke and grime of London and other large cities. And as they have thus 
proved their adaptability to our varied climate, may we not urge upon those 
who are responsible for the arrangement, planting, and preserving of our public 
parks and gardens all over the land, as well as upon the gardeners of private 
estates, to bear more particularly in mind the season of autumn, and to plant 
their trees, not merely with a view to the beauty of the spring-flowering period, 
but to remember that even more beautiful effects can be gained during the quiet 
“ fall”? by a judicious blending of scarlets, crimsons, golds, and browns? October 
or November is usually the time chosen for the making of fresh plantations, 
and if it is too late to do much in the way of increasing the beauty of the older 
ones, it is at least possible to remedy past errors by not repeating them ; so that 
to those who are about to plant this autumn, one or two notes concerning the 
trees and shrubs which have been tried and found worthy may prove useful. 
The true scarlet maple of Canada, the Acer rubrum, has been found to 
thrive well even in damp and swampy situations, and, colouring in autumn a 
most brilliant fiery red, would be a welcome addition to an English landscape. 
Acer Schwedleeri is also a vigorous grower, taking on a deeper bronzy red. 
Acer platanoides, the Norway maple, one of the earliest to colour, its tints 
varying from bright yellow to bright crimson, is too seldom seen. Amongst 
the 300 varieties of the oak, Quercus coccinea, a native of North America, 
is the true bright scarlet oak. It is a majestic tree, frequently attaining 
a height of 5oft. or more. Quercus concordia will colour a bright golden 
yellow, and in some seasons will keep its leaves the winter through. The Liqui- 
dambar is among the richest of autumnal tinted trees, as before dropping its 
leaves they will don shades varying from purple to vermilion. The plane tree, 
especially Platinus acerifolia, commonly known as the London plane, will in 
some seasons have its deep green leaves beautifully splashed with yellow, but it 
has the sad habit of shedding them suddenly in one night, or in a few hours, 
leaving visible its bare mottled stem, and the brown fruit, which will hang the 
winter through. The upright birch, Betula fastigiata, deserves to be better 
known than it now is, being a most useful and effective tree, especially adapted 
for town and suburban parks and gardens, as well as for general landscape plant- 
ing. The Lombardy poplars are tall and straight, and useful where such out- 
lines are required, their leaves in autumn colouring a pure lemon yellow. Shades 
of burnished gold and russet brown are given us by our own native trees, the 
elm and the beech. The deciduous cypress, Taxodium distichum, presents a 
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mass of warm brown umber foliage. This tree forms a striking and pleasing con- 
trast to all other conifers, on account of its feathery and elegant foliage. The 
wild cherry, Cerasus vulgaris, is a grand pictorial tree for parks and pleasure 
grounds which as yet is but seldom seen, although it is so well suited to occupy 
a prominent position where it would display to advantage its sheet of white 
blossoms in spring, and its brilliant fiery-tinted leaves in autumn. The tulip 
tree, with its curious flowers in summer, and its deep yellow shining suit in 
autumn, is also too seldom accorded a place, The silver larches, with silvery 
trunk and stems and lemon-tinted leaves, American chestnuts and American thorns, 
add yet another type of beauty to the landscape, and are all perfectly hardy in our 
climate. Shrubs, too, are in their way quite as beautiful as the trees, and almost 
equaily brilliant and varied. The old-fashioned sumach, Rhus typhina, carries 
off the palm for the intensity of its colouring. Rhus Osbecki is little inferior, 
although its colours are more varied, and Rhus Cotinus delights itself in shades 
of purple and violet. The Euonymus europzeus sheds its foliage in bright 
magenta colours, laden with seeds, the cases or capsules of which are hardly 
less attractive than its rich autumn foliage. The common dogwood, Cornus 
sanguinea, dies off a deep blood red, and its glossy red bark, which is seen to 
greater advantage when the leaves have fallen, remains an attractive feature all 
the winter. Clethra alnifolia sheds its leaves a deep golden yellow, and the 
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SHEE! 
T no very distant date 
there appeared in the 
Times an article of a 
column in length on ‘ Roast 
Mutton.” ‘The authorities con- 
ducting the leading journal were 
evidently alive tothe importance 
of the subject, for they gave it 
a prominent place, and the dig- 
nity of large type. The writer, 
while extolling the value of our 
flocks as food, deplored the 
decline in the quality of the 
roast mutton, which, next to the 
roast beef of old England, should 
be esteemed the national dish ; 
and he threw all the blame on 
the cooks. This was a super- 
ficial view, merely skin deep, 
for his chief complaint was that 
modern roast mutton was never 
“done brown.”” Had he known 
his subject aw fond, he would 
have blamed not the cooks, but 
the mutton itself. 

The decline and fall of 
roast mutton must beattributed, 
though we mention it withsome — Pheto. by C. Reid. 
natural reluctance, to the rise 
of improved farming. There was a time when six year old mutton 
was obtainable in this country. It was probably almost the 
finest form of meat yielded by domesticated animals. But its 
merits, except in the case of half-a-dozen great proprietors who 
keep a flock of sheep in their parks for home consumption, and 
allow the mutton to mature, are unknown to the present genera- 
tion. These sheep of the golden age were fed upon grass, their 
natural food, all their lives, and the result was said to be some- 
thing rather better than mountain venison. Now the aim of the 
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Viburnum opulus, the guelder rose, is also beautifully tinted, and bears clusters 
of bright crimson berries. The white fruit of the snowberry, Symphoricarpus 
racemosus, or St. Peter’s Wort, generally hangs the greater part of the winter. 
The Cotoneaster Simmondsi, with its bright red and yellow fruit, is always a 
striking object, either in bush form or trained upwards on the house front. The 
Berberis family is too well known to be neglected, also the Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
the orange fruiting passifloras, the glossy magnolias, and variegated ivies, are 
too conspicuous objects to be overlooked. 

Surely, with all this wealth of colour from which to draw, there is no 
reason why the ‘days of the fall” may not be rendered even more beautiful 
than those of early spring, so that here in England we shall feel constrained 
to imitate our friends across the seas, and when our late St. Martin’s summer 
arrives dwellers in towns may go out and see the annual lighting up of our 
forest and woodland trees. A recent writer, Phil Robinson, in ‘* Garden, 
Orchard, and Spinney,” thus exquisitely describes the closing scenes of this 
panorama of Nature: ‘‘In the procession of their departure, the foliage of 
the different trees follows punctiliously the order of precedence of their arrival, 
and the last to strike in spring the note of green which completes the vernal 
chord, is the last in autumn to crown the diapason of scarlet and gold, when the 
trees unite to celebrate their Mune dimiti’s in canticles of colour.” 
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farmer is to produce a fat sheep in ten months—a process which 
Nature intended to take at least three or four years in doing—and 
he does this by the use of artificial feeding. The steps by which 
Nature was “hurried up ” can be traced in the history of modern 
agriculture; and the story is immensely creditable to the clever- 
ness and enterprise of our farmers, even though the article made 
has suffered in quality while it gained in quantity. 

At the first show of the Royal Agricultural Society, held at 
Oxford soon after the Queen’s accession, only three classes of 
sheep were represented, two of 
which were, we believe, Downs 
and Leicesters, and the third 
one of the mountain breeds. The 
latter would be pastured then on 
entirely natural food. They 
were very properly named 
‘heather sheep,” for they eat 
heather as eagerly as grouse do. 
Nothing suits themso well. The 
coarse grass of the mountains 
also forms part of their food, 
and this is sometimes cut and 
stacked in sheltered parts of the 
hills. But only after very heavy 
falls of snow are these wild and 
hardy flocks driven to these 
food reserves. Fora day or two, 
while the storm lasts, the shep- 
herd lets them bite at the arti- 
ficial store ; but the moment it 
abates the sheep once more 
scatter over the mountain, and 
scratch the snow away till they 
can reach the heather. Hay or 
turnips weaken their constitu- 
tions, and render them liable to 
sickness in the early spring at 
Copyright, lambing time. Many skilled 
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highland shepherds will not make hay at all, on the ground that it is 
an artificial food prepared by fermentation inthe stack. They there- 
fore leave all the rough enclosed pastures uncut round the lower 
sides of the hills. In snow time the tops of this grass appear above 
the white level of the snow, and the sheep scratch down to it, and 
get a wholesome living by working for it. Wool, and lambs for 
stock, not fat sheep, are the main objects of the mountain flock- 
master. But in places such as Exmoor, and those parts of 
Scotland where the best small mutton is grown for the market, 
the sheep are fattened as well as reared on natural grasses, the 
extra quantity needed being supplied by removing them to rich 
low ground meadows or parks for a few weeks’ high feeding. 
We give an illustration of such ascene—Exmoor Mutton, sheep 
and lambs, on natural pasture. 

Very different from the life of our “ wild sheep ”’ is that of 
the low ground and English sheep, whose breeds and classes have 
multiplied by twenty since the Queen’s accession. Downs, 
Leicesters, Lincolns, Suffolks, in all their families and sub-families 
which are intended to be made into mutton, live on artificial food 
almost from the moment they are weaned until they go to 
market. The appetite for this rich diet which the sheep, 
originally and by choice an inhabitant of the barest, stoniest 
mountain tops, if we may judge by the favourite haunts of the 
many wild species still existi' g, has developed under very recent 
conditions is surprising. The fare provided is always carefully 
varied to suit the health and taste of the flocks ; but, so far as the 
latter is concerned, nothing, in our experience, ever comes amiss 
to their palate. The young lambs, when first folded out in 
March, are allowed the run of the sprouting turnip tops before 
the old sheep are penned on them; from turnips they go on to 
crushed corn, “cake” of various kinds, but all as purely artificial 
food as dog biscuits. 

Fifty years ago even the most enterprising flock-owners 
only gave their sheep artificial food during the winter, when 
they were given turnips and hay. Now they are fed from the 
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troughs or the root-field from earliest lambhood. Many old- 
fashioned farmers, even in the early days, did not eat mutton 
in the winter. They declared that it was “no food when it got 
into turnips.” With this winter feeding, the mutton did not 
come into the market until it was eighteen months old, and 
this was only from high-bred classes. Now, sheep are 
‘*mutton’’ at ten months old! The coarseness of the fibre, and 
lack of flavour in the meat, are due mainly to the “‘ forcing ” foods 
used; partly also to the selection of large breeds of sheep, like 
the CakE-Frep LEIcESTERS in our second illustration, to make 
up by size for loss of quality. The latter is so marked and 
obvious a result that many buyers now prefer to purchase New 
Zealand mutton, which is entirely grass-fed, to the fresh but 
coarse-flavoured home-grown ten months old, undeveloped 
meat. 

On the other hand, the English farmer has strong induce- 
ments to follow the present system. Connoisseurs are in the 
minority, and the artificial feeding pays. It enables him to turn 
over his capiial invested in his flock quickly, and increases the 
yield of wool. A Devon farmer may have lambs at Christmas, 
and sell them fat by the end of June. He then fattens the ewes 
in his meadows and sells them at Michaelmas, and buys a fresh 
stock of lean ewes for his next season. We knew one of these 
men who bought ewes in September for 23s. each, sold the 
lambs in June for 21s. each, fattened and sold the ewes in 
October for 30s. each, without buying artificial food—-so rich are 
the Devon pastures. The sheep in twelve months thus paid for 
their cost, and 28s. over. But in any case a flock isa very profit- 
able investment. _ It gives three returns a year—lambs, wool, and 
mutton. On the Downs, where sheep are kept mainly to breed 
from, the ewes are drafted off when five years old, and fattened. 
This old ewe mutton, though far inferior to mature wether 
mutton, is of very fair flavour—far better thin the overgrown 
lamb which is usually sold to provide the saddle or haunch at the 
London dinner table. 


The New Forest Pony Association. 
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HE association was formed in 1891, with the support of 
most of the residents in and around the forest, and 
nearly all those interested in pony breeding in general. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has been president of the association 
since its commencement, and its affairs are managed by a 
council consisting of Land-owning Commoners, Pony Breeding 
Commoners, Resident Commoners, and Resident Non-Com- 
moners. By ‘“* Commoners” is understood “ Foresters,” that is, 
those residing in the ancient boundary of the forest i houses to 
which certain forest rights are attached. 

The object of the association is, of course, the improvement 
of the local breed of ponies, as to the origin of which there are 
many conflicting theories. The scheme is as follows : —All 
matters concerned with the running of Commoners’ ponies in the 


SOME COMPETITORS. 
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forest are regulated by the Court of Verderers. One of their 
duties is the annual passing of stallions as sound and fit to run 
wild and become the sires of the forest stock. By way of 
securing a good number of and good quality in these stallions, the 
association holds an annual show in the month of April, at which 
the stallions destined to be turned out the first week in May, to 
roam wild from that time to the end of August, compete for 
small money premiums awarded by the association. This show 
is also taken advantage of by the Verderers to discharge the 
greater part of their duty, already alluded to, of passing these 
ponies, and in return the association is afforded the services of the 
four ‘“ Agisters,” who render very valuable service, both in 
carrying out the details of the show and many other ways 
connected with the work of the association. ‘hese Agisters 
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are the officials who work, by 
the orders of the Court of 
Verderers, in seeing all regula- 
tions concerning the Com- 
moners’ stock of various kinds 
duly carried out, and each has 
his own district of the forest to 
oversee. The premiums 
awarded by the association, in 
accordance with the decision of 
its judges, are granted on the 
condition that the stallion runs 
his full time of four months at 
large in the forest, and here 
again the Agisters are relied 
upon to certify the fulfilment 
of this condition, but the asso- 
ciation has nothing to do with 
the passing of ponies for so 
running, the Verderers alone 
doing this; and as a sequence 
of this limitation the judging 
does not include a veterinary 
examination, which is_ left 
entirely to the Verderers. 

The two year old premiums 
are held over until the autumn 
of the following year, when the winners have earned them by 
running during their three year old summer. There are usually 
three classes at the show—for four year olds and over, three year 
olds, and two year olds. Altogether there are usually about 
ninety stallions competing, and these, or such of them as passed 
the Verderers, with a certain number more, the property of 
breeders not members of the association, and, therefore, not 
entitled to compete, form the stock by which the forest breed is 
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propagated. Many of these stallions are, of course, not forest 
bred, but are selected as being of suitable blood to mix with the 
hardy forester. 

In this way there is a considerable quantity of Arab, 
Exmoor, Welsh, Northern, and other strains now mingled with 
the more indigenous stock. A great promoter of the association, 
and himself a breeder, is Mr. W. J. C. Moens, C.C. and J.P., of 
Boldre, near Lymington; and the pony owners are also indebted 
to the handsome stock of various 
breeds with which the forest 
has become endowed by Lords 
Arthur and Lionel Cecil, who 
are well known in connection 
with various movements for 
the improvement of horse stock 
of different kinds. 

Messrs. E.and J. Bramble, 
of Ringwood, and Messrs. Lan- 
der, of Christchurch, are also 
great supporters of the useful 
work of the association, and the 
latter three breeders also have 
annually something like thirty 
stallions or more, of good class, 
at large in the forest. 

It is the hope of many that 
in timeashow may be arranged, 
not for stallions only, but for the 
forest ponies in general. For 
the present the association can 
go no further than it does, the 
available funds not permitting 
of any extension of its pro- 
gramme, but it may be hoped 
that the excellent work which 
is already being manifestly 
achieved may lead to a more 
liberal support, not only 
locally, but also from many 
in all parts of the country 
who are interested in the 
welfare of our various breeds 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


N the matter of scenery, and likewise of weather, present impressions are 
usually too strong to be exact ; but, even after allowing a liberal deduction 
on that score, it must be conceded that the month of October, 1897, was 

the mildest of recent years. And with that mildness a wealth of unlooked-for 
enjoyment for the wheelman went hand in hand, for even the most timorous of 
riders had little to fear from the bogey of side-slip, and still less from the chilly 
blasts of autumn. ‘Cycling in October is not seldom peculiarly pleasant, it is 
true, when the weather is dry, for the crisper air and the crackling leaves add 
zest to the cheerful humming of the wheel; but, save for the trees, last month 
might almost have been summer itself, and dry roads and warm zephyrs made 
daily riding and lengthy journeys as practicable as they were joyous. 

But balmy as was the atmosphere, there were the fading leaves to remind us 


“of the falling year, and thé splendours of the autumn foliage were never more 


vividly revealed than under the effulgent light of a sun so much less fitful than is 
its wont. At such a time, if there is one cycling haunt which is more beautiful 
than another, it is the road between Leatherhead and Burford Bridge, when 
every shade of brown and red, and russet and gold, is shimmering on the 


rustling leaves. It is a road which familiarity can never make cheap to those 
who know it, and many as are the times which I have traversed its leafy glades, a 
ride along this charming stretch of a charming county is for me a yearly 
pilgrimage of delight. Much cycling in many lands has not failed to impart that 
due sense of proportion which Dr. Johnson accounted the chief object of 
travel; but with me, at least, the Dorking road must ever remain a subject for 
enthusiasm. 

As a tule, it is the strong winds which are so often prevalent in October that 
are the chief drawback to autumn cycling. When touring, therefore, or even 
taking an occasional daily ride at so Jate a period of the year, it is desirable to 
circumvent the enemy as far as is practicable. In the latter case it is always 
advisable to consult the weather prediction in one’s morning paper, with a view 
to ascertaining the direction of the wind. If a particular spot has been decided 
upon, the train should be resorted to on the outward or return journey, as the 
case may be, with a view to securing the wind at one’s back. If, on the other 
hand, no particular town has been fixed upon, the outward journey may be made 
with the wind, and a point aimed at from which the train is readily available 
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On a tour, however, there isno doubt whatever but that the headquarters method 
is the best. Care has only to be taken in the selection of a good centre to make 
this form of touring the most enjoyable. In proof of which I may quote an 
experience of my own in France. It is tolerably well known that in the autumn, 
at all events, the wind is more likely than not to blow from the West, and, acting 
on this assumption, I mapped out a route which proceeded in a south-westerly 
direction through Normandy, right down to Nantes, near the mouth of the Loire, 
and should then have brought my companion and myself along the banks of that 
clorious river at a flying pace. Never did scheme so signally ‘gang agley.” 
We were prepared for the breeze in our faces when working our way across from 
Dieppe to Nartes, for tne West wind was true to its traditions the whole time, 
and when we arrived over-night at that thriving, if unpicturesque town, we 
retired to rest in the fond hope of a wind-assisted journey on the morrow. But 
Fate could not have been more unkind, That very morning the wind changed, 
It blew from the East with fearful force all the way to Chalonnes; it blew with 
added force on our next day’s journey to Saumur ; and on the third day, when 
we strained at our handle-bars the whole way to Tours, it had gained the strength 
almost of a hurricane. Of course, it was a case of ill-luck, pure and simple, and 
we might take the same journey a dozen times again without meeting an East 
wind. The safest way, however, is to take a central point, when a good one can 
be found, from which daily radiations can be made according to the direction of the 
wind. Where France is concerned, this self-same place of Tours which I have 
mentioned is undoubtedly one of the most favourable in the whole country, 
Within easy range are clustered some of the most famous chateaux in France. 
such as those of Amboise, Blois, Langeais, Chenonceaux, and others. The 
town of Tours itself is most delightful, and no one who visits France should fail 
to stay there for at least a week. Attractive as Normandy may be, its reputation, 
to my thinking, is largely due to its contiguity to our shores. At the same time, 
to those wishing to fix upon some central quarters nearer the coast, the ancient 
town of Caen may be recommended as the most suitable. But one sees more of 
the true provincial life of the French people the further one gets from the coast, 





DESERTED 


ICKENS, in “ Bleak 
House,” has described 
the desolate and dilapi- 

dated condition of the houses 
which, being “in Chancery,” 
and their ownership doubtful, it 
is no one’s business to see re- 
paired or let. It is curious how 
often, especially in country 
districts, are to be found abodes 
which look deserted as well as 
empty; tenantless houses which 
display no bill “To Let,” and 
which appear to have remained 
unoccupied for many a long 
year. There is always some- 
thing melancholy-looking about 
an empty house, even if it be 
situated ina crowded and com- 
mon-place street; but this 
appearance is intensified in the 
case of one of those lonely abodes 
which the tourist or cyclist so 
often passes in the course of his 
country rambles. Persons who 
have sought {sr a moderately- 
sized (and rented) house in the 
country, must frequently have been referred to houses of this 
description ; perhaps so frequently that they learn to understand 
the full meaning of the description ‘ moderately-sized old- 
fashioned house, slightly out of repair, standing back from the 
road, with nice shady garden in the rear.” ‘Shady ” truly; 
shadows within and without fall upon the house, and upon the 
mind of an imaginative or susceptible intending tenant, as he, or 
his guide, with difficulty unlocks the rusty gate. The house was 
probably a good enough one when first built some 150 or 200 
years ago. The Queen Anne or Georgian architect did not scamp 
his work, but used solid beams and honest red bricks. Yet how 
dark and damp and gloomy-looking is the abode now, how 
redolent of desolation and decay. 
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‘© The hands that builded it 
Long are dead, 
The souls it sheltered 
From earth have fled.” 

It is difficult to imagine any figures in costumes later than 
those of some sixty or seventy years ago passing up that damp, 
weed-grown path, or crossing the black and white flags of the 
old hall. How many years must have elapsed since the ENCROACH- 
ING Ivy was trained back from the windows, or the heavy, dark 
branches of the trees in the garden pruned away to admit light 
and air to the house which they encircle. Even the agent who 
is attempting to let the property is forced to acknowledge that it 
has been ‘ta bit neglected, and without a tenant for a time’”—for 
generations, thinks the intending purchaser—but then probably 
follows a reasonable enough explanation of the house’s apparent 
desertion. The property was in Chancery, or the owners were 
abroad, or—though this reason is rather hinted at than given 
openly— the house, being far away in the country, was not readily 
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and at such places as Mayenne, Laval, and Angers, one realises that neither in Nor- 
mandy nor at Paris does one see the Frenchman or the Frenchwoman at their best. 

Though it is easily possible to exaggerate the delights of touring in France, 
the country undoubtedly affords an agreeable measure of variety to those who 
have all but exhausted the resources of our own land. For one thing, it is rarely 
difficult to find one’s way about, as the system of indicators and kilometre-stones 
is so much more elaborate than our own. Here we have no national system. 
In some counties the guide-posts and mile-stones may be perfect, while in others 
they are frequently non-existent, and often illegible where existent. In France, 
on the contrary, one may count on a plenitude of one means or another of 
direction. There are sign-posts of iron at most cross roads, and indicators on 
the walls of villages or towns at specific points, while the kilometre-stones are 
universal and seldom undecipherable. It may be remarked in passing that the 
metric system is highly advantageous to the cyclist, for if he misses his way at a 
junction—which is occasionally possible, owing to the direction-posts not being 
placed at the correct angle—he has not far to go before encountering a kilometre- 
stone by the wayside ; whereas in Great Britain, even were mile-stones universal, 
which they are not, one would have nearly 7ooyds. further to travel before 
discovering whether one was on the right road or had to retrace one’s steps. 

The principal charm, however, of touring in France, is the superiority of 
the hotel accommodation, and the simplicity and kindness of the people as one 
sees them in provincial towns. They are invariably most anxidus to assist a 
stranger who has lost his way, and save for the fact that one is hearing and 
speaking a different tongue, one may feel, if the Irishism may be pardoned, 
never so completely ‘fat home” as in France. As regards the hotel life, it is 
scarcely necessary to say how far superior it is to, and how much cheaper than, 
that which one is able to expect in the average English hotel. This is a subject 
which has been harped upon since people first began to explore their own and 
other lands at all extensively ; and it may be hoped that the reforms which the 
railway has not been quite able to effect will be brought about by the influence 
of the ubiquitous wheelman. THE PILGRIM. 


HOUSES. 





UNSPEAKABLY DESOLATE, Copyri_ht 


to be let, at least in former years, “but now there are so many 
additional advantages in this neighbourhood—improved postal 
service, and a railway station within four miles,’ and so on, 

If the intending tenant can shake off the first impression 
eiven him by the unspeakably desolate-looking abode, on whose 
hearths no fire has been kindled for many a long year, and whose 
rooms have probably remained untenanted since George III. was 
King, and is also able and willing to lay out money upon repairs 
and improvements, it is frequently possible to speedily transform 
the erewhile desolate-looking abode into a pleasant enough 
residence ; until the passing tourist scarcely recognises the once 
deserted mansion-—which had so long beena familiar landmark to 
him—-in the abode which is now “ full of love, and the ruddy faces 
of children.” 

Sometimes, however, local tradition gives its own account of 
why a house has remained so long untenanted. Certainly there 
is no more fitting locale for a ghost—a ghost of the average 
middle-class description—than one of these old seventeenth or 
eighteenth century country houses. The ‘sheeted ghost ”—usually 
a skeleton—which drags a chain, or playfully disengages its head 
and rolls it down the grand staircase at midnight, usually appertains 
to the castle, or to the baronial hall, and does not deign to “ walk” in 
houses of meaner degree. Even the familiar Nun, or the Cavalier, 
or White . Lady, are all apparitions of too high a grade to stoop 
to haunt such ordinary abodes as we are describing. 

The story whispered in the village anent the average long 
tenantless house usually relates to some far more recent tragedy 
than those which have given romance, and a family ghost, to many 
of the “stately homes of England.” A murder, a suicide, 
enacted perhaps within living memory, has given the house a “bad 
name” and made tenants reluctant to occupy it. Some years ago 
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a house in Hertfordshire was thus deserted, owing to the 
murder of an old lady by her insane daughter. ‘*-ocal 
tradition pointed to a special window at which the irrespon- 
sible murderess had stood after the commission of the crime, 
marking the panes with her bloodstained fingers ; ‘‘ and they 
do exy that, every evening still, at the same time”’-—and so on. 

It would be easy, sitting alone in a dreary-looking old- 
fashioned house, and gazing through the evening mists into 
the too shady garden, to conjure up the vision of tiiat hapless 
little ‘‘ Button-cap”’ who is said to haunt an eighteenth 
century abode in the Midlands; ‘* Button-cap” being a child 
heir of Queen Anne’s days, cruelly consigned to a cheap 
charity school, and ultimately murdered, by his wicked uncle. 
The victim’s spirit is said to still haunt the scene of its 
sufferings, sometimes appearing in the garden of the old house, 
and beckoning to some of the children of the present occupants 
to play with it; and the child thus selected never long survives. 
There are numberless like cheerful traditions about many an 
old-fashioned middle-class abode. 

Most ghostly-looking of all untenanted abodes are 
dwellings like those deserted diggers’ or squatters’ huts which 
the Australian traveller sometimes comes upon unexpectedly 
in a now uninhabited region; or a ruined traveller’s 
bungalow in the East. Any kind of creepy experiences 
might be expected to be encountered during a night spent in 
such localities. In fact, the scene of a very effective 
modern ghost story has been laid in a deserted bush abode in 
Australia ; and, in Sir Richard Burton’s “ Life,” is the record 
of the disagreeable experiences encountered by a valiant 
sceptic, who undertook to watch for a night in a deserted 
travellers’ bungalow which had been tenantless for years, 
because it was reported that its last occupants, three doctors 
who died there of cholera, nightly appeared at its door attired 
in their shrouds. 

It is noticeable how seldom ordinary tramps and vagrants 
appear to avail themselves of the shelter of the many half 
ruinous cottages, or seldom opened houses, which are still to 
be found scattered about rural England. Smugglers alone 
appear to have been ready to domicile themselves even in 
reputedly haunted houses; but the old world smugglers were 
notoriously reckless dare-devils, finding plenty: of “ Dutch 
courage ” in their casks and hogsheads, and possessing every 
facility for ‘‘ keeping their spirits up, by pouring spirits down.” 

It is not altogether surprising that’ Oriental folk-lore 
should describe deserted houses and cities as the favourite 
dwelling-places of djinns and evil spirits; and, being such, 
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as localities to, be avoided by wise travellers, especially at Photo. by R. C. Hughes. ENCROACHING 1{VY¥. Copyright. 


eventide. Even more prosaically-mindcd Westerns sometimes 

hold that it is possible for the phantoms of the former tenants of 
ancient houses to occasionally revisit the scenes amid which they 
once dwelt. 

There is a Devonian tradition that a spectral light sometimes 
shines from a long deserted cottage upon Dartmoor; and that 
ghostly forms still gather at night around its hearthstone. 

Does the phantom figure of fair Dorothy Vernon ever glide from 
that doorway at Haddon Hall, as the maiden herself did on the 
night of her midnight elopement three centuries ago? Does the 
murdered little dunce of the sixteenth century still wring his 
hands over the blotted copy-books, which were found, some years 
back, under the flooring of what was once the victim’s nursery ? 
Do the ghosts of the Babes in the Wood still flit up their wicked 
uncle’s staircase at midnight ? 


In the ruins of Palmyra, Tadmor, Luxor, and Pompeii we 
see examples of deserted cities as well as deserted houses. It is 
a curious experience to walk through the remains of human 
habitations which have been unoccupied for centuries, and to 
endeavour to conjure up the commonplace life interests of 
their occupants; so far removed from us in point of time. Did 
the petty everyday details of our modern domestic existences 
rehearse themselves in those abodes of ancient Egypt, in those 
villas of Imperial Rome? It makes the past appear singularly 
real and distinct to us when we stand amid the very streets once 
traversed by Zenobia, or enter the dining-room of a wealthy 
Roman of the first century. But at Palmyra and Pompeii, as in 
rural England, an abode which has been long unoccupied rarely 
wears a cheerful aspect. Lucy Harpy. 





SEA ANGLING. 


the notable exception of cycling, tere is, perhaps, no sport or 

pastime which has lately made such rapid advances in public 

estimation as sea angling. The thousands who now use the rod and 
line for sea fishing all round our coasts were represented a decade ago by a small 
handful of enthusiasts, who were regarded by the professional and amateur sea 
fishermen alike as good-natured cranks, whose minds were incapable of recognising 
the wisdom of generations of skilful fishermen now past. The hand-line and 
spool were good enough for them. Why should we wish to alter our methods? 
The fresh water anglers, too, regarded sea fishing with somethingakin to contempt. 
Anything would do to catch sea fish with; there was no scope for skill, for 
knowledge of the fish, its habits, the bait required, or for the thousand and one 
other items of information on which the skilful and experienced angler prides 
himself. There are no game fish in the sea, you would be told. You drop in your 
baited hook, feel a bite, and haul your fish in by superior brute force, and there 
Is no sport in the matter, 

To cure such an error a course of mullet fishing is usually efficacious. The 
most expert fisherman will find in this wiliest of sea fish a foeman worthy of his 
angle, as artful and as difficult to get to basket as the roach himself. Of course, 
while no one will pretend that sea angling is to be compared to salmon fishing 
for the sport it affords, yet while salmon fishing is the luxury of a favoured few, 
the sea is open to all, There is no licence to pay, nor are there Conservancy 
regulations to consider, and to check the downward rush of a ten-pound pollack 
intent on breaking your light tackle amongst the rocks or against the piles of the 
pier will be found exciting enough, while playing a two-pound mackerel will afford, 
if not as much sport as a trout of equal size, at any rate a very good imitation of it. 

If it be desired to spice the pastime with adventure, conger fishing may be 
recommended, A sixty-pound conger, fit and well and trying, as the rascals 


invariably are, will take charge of a small loat, and the efforts to control the 
exuberant jo, he feels at being hauled over the gunwale will keep the fisherman 
well employed, and give him as much sport as he wants, The eel will be all 
over the place, grunting and snapping at everything, and woe betide your hand 
if he manages to get it between his fish-hook teeth with their nasty set back. 
Such fish, of course, are not caught on light tackle, only the strongest will 
hold them, They are enormously powerful, and I have kno vna sturdy fisherman 
1o be knocked head over heels over the thwarts of his boat by a blow from the 
tail of a much smaller fish—a thirty-two-pounder, But, it may be asked, why 
depart from the custom of our grandfathers, why use light tackle at all? The 
answer is simple—sea fish are not such fools as we have hitherto taken them to be, 
and ceteris paribus the man withthe best tackle and the greatest skill will make the 
best bag. It is only during the last thirteen or fourteen years that we have teaily 
had any knowledge of sea fish and their habits worth mentioning. Now the science 
of marine biology is increasing by leaps and bounds, and as the information 
as regards fish increases, so, too, does the use of improved tackle for their 
capture. It is a curious fact, too, that that most conservative of men, the 
professional fisherman, is rapidly recognising the advantages of the rod and 
line, and although they look askance at it at first, I know of no case in which, 
after having seen it used in skilful hands, they kave not been anxious to try the 
despised method themselves. - The odds are almost invariably on the rod as 
against the hand-line, usually five to one both in number and weight of fish, and 
when fish are not feeding, or are scarce, these odds are indefinitely increased. 
But sea fishing has advantages ali its own. It is an exceedingly cheap 
sport; the outlay of a couple of sovereigns will procure the best of tackle; fishing 
grounds can be found all round the coast from John o’ Groats to Land’s End, and 
so available to everyone ; and, above all, sea fish almost without exception are 
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edible, so that the family man recovers an appreciable proportion of his day’s 
expenses in the shape of good, wholesome food—not the fish he can buy at the 
shop, but fresh from the sea. 

There are minor advantages, too. You are almost certain to get a good 
catch. There is no necessity to ‘“ assume five, add the number you have really 
caught, and then multiply the sum by ten” in giving the account of your day’s 
Sport ; so that this freedom from the temptation to mendacily, of which fresh 
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2W of Mr. Fall's photo- 
graphs have been more 
successful in delineat- 
ing type and character than 
the one which is given on this 
page of the Toy Bulldog 
Lina Il. and the Toy Griffon 


Fanica, both of them dogs 
typical of their respective 


breeds, and great friends, though 
their ownership is_ divided. 
The Toy Bull belongs to the 
Hon. Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour 
—a member, by the way, of the 
committee of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association—and the 
Toy Griffon is the property of 
her relative, Miss Augusta 
Bruce. 

From the date of the first 
appearance of the breed in 
London Mrs. Baillie has been 
an admirer of Toy Bulldogs, 
and few women have taken 
more interest in their breeding 
and development, both for the 
show-ring and also asa house 
pet—a character which the 
miniature Bulldog plays 
capitally, for it is affectionate, 
trustworthy, and noiseless. A 
dog of this breed rarely troubles 
to bark, and never offends your 
visitors by yapping. On the other hand, it can be quickly 
trained to act as a guard, and will make itself disagreeable to the 
unwelcome on the simple lifting of the hand asa signal. Lina II. 
is a well-known prize-winner. Her Stud Book number is 6454, and 
she was bought by Mrs. Baillie, in 1894, at the Exposition Canine 
in Paris. She is about four years old, and perhaps the smallest 
Bulldog benched, her weight being only 13lb., whereas the limit 
for Toys is 2olb., and the average weight about 16lb. As with 
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so many of this variety, all the Stud Book can say of her is, 
** Breederand pedigree unknown.” In colour she is a dark brindle, 
so dark, in fact, that she is frequently called a black, and would be 
whole-coloured save for the Bulldog chest mark of white, which, 
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water fishing is reputed to be so full, is worth consideration. It is not 
within my province to give advice on tackle or gear—that may be gathered 
from one of the many books published on the subject; but those who 
have had no experience of sea angling, and are induced to give it a trial, will 
probably be pleased with this healthy, invigorating sport, and be tempted to 
further interest themselves in our great industry of sea fishing, of which the 
public in general know so very little. HAROLD Woop. 


Some Ladies Dogs. 





FANICA AND LINA I Baker Street. 





in her case, is a mere spot. One feature the dog has to which 
the attention of the expert is at once attracted, namely, her ‘ rose 
ears,” a beautiful point, most difficult to breed in the Toy Bull- 
dog, which, as a rule, indeed, almost invariably, carries ‘ bat ” 
ears ludicrously inappropriate to the snub face, and Mrs. Baillie 
is very proud of Lina’s beauty in this respect. Among her most 
notable wins are first Keith, second Cruft’s, first Aquarium in 1896, 
first Cruft’s, second Pet Dog Show, and first and Premiership at 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show in the Botanic Gardens; but 
of all her winnings her proudest achievement was that of 1895, 
when she obtained the gold medal and first in a class of sixteen 
cf her variety at the Paris Dog Show, and, so to speak, beat 
every Toy Bulldog on its ‘‘ native heath.’’ Miss 
al Bruce’s beautiful little Brussels Griffon Fanica 
was formerly owned by Mrs. C. C. Haldenby, 
% who may claim to be one of the first exhibitors 
of this taking little dog in England, for pretty 
Fanica was exhibited long before classes were 
given or a club promoted for the encouragement 
of Toy Griffons in England. After Cruft’s Show 
of this year Fanica was bought by Miss Bruce. 
Her age is close upon four years, for she was born 
in 1893, her breeder being M. Marqubrucq, and 
her parentage Topsy—Boule. Fanica isa lovely 
little dog, with a perfect head and muzzle, and a 
coat whose only fault is a frill of white on the 
chest. This blemish is, I am told, the only thing 
which keeps her from being the best Toy Griffon 
of her sex both in England and Brussels, but in 
judging Griffons, colour tells very materially. 
Fanica excels in coat, eye, head, and shape, and 
has won prizes at the Crystal Palace, at Cruft’s, 
and at the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show. 
Watt-Eyep Bos, so named from his won- 
derfully attractive though eccentric eyes, one of 
which is a rich brown, the other a clear, light 
china blue, is the property of Mrs. Fare Fosse, 
and, like many another of our champion dogs, 
can boast of neither pedigree nor breeder, though 
he has himself many offspring who proudly own 
their parentage to him. But, instead of pedigree, 
nani Bob possesses every characteristic required by 
12278 = =judges of agood Bobtail Sheepdog. When quite 
a youngster he attracted the attention of a visitor 
‘to Scarborough, who fo!lowed the dog to his 
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home and owner, a small farmer, who could tell nothing of the 
dog’s forbears. Having paid a sovereign only, a price which, 
however, satisfied the farmer, the purchaser, who had discerned 
the quality of the dog, telegraphed to several friends in the 
Bobtail fancy, telling them that he had found the best dog ever 
seen of the breed, and from that date Wall-Eyed Bob became a 
“star,” and as quickly a favourite both with the public and 
connoisseurs of the breed His wins are far too numerous for 
my space, but one that Mrs. Fare Fosse—who luckily pur- 
chased him some four years ago—prizes as much as any 
other is the handsome trophy which he captured at a Birkenhead 
show given for the best Collie or Bobtail in the show, and 
which, perhaps, stamps his excellence more than any other of 
his prizes. He has also won the stud medal some five or six 
times, and in Champion Bobs Bahadur he has a son that will 
keep his name constantly before the public as a good sire. He 
is such a pet at home that his owner has discontinued showing 
the veteran, who used to get dreadfully bored after the first day 
of a show. He enjoyed the first day thoroughly, as if he knew he 
was adding honours to his roll, but the excitement of judging over, 
he simply yawned, and slept out the time until the hour came to 
return home, when he at once recovered all his spirits and energy. 

One of the winners of the Kennel Club Championship for 
Pomeranians offered at the Crystal Palace was Mrs. Hall 
Walker’s lovely black Toy, Champion and Premier Kine Pippin, 
a dog with the most perfect foxy head, coat, frill, and shape 
possible. He was imported some few years ago by Mrs. E. J. 
Thomas, by whom he was sold last year to his present owner, 
who can now claim to have one of the best kennels of 
Pomeranians in England, as she possesses no fewer than thirteen 
prize-winners in blacks, whites, fawns, sables, and tricolours. 
King Pippin, K.C.S.B. 37,385, has always been a popular dog 
with the show-going public, his pretty, compact shape and beauti- 
ful mane attracting everyone the moment they look at him. 
Moreover, he is such a kindly dispositioned little person that he 
quickly makes friends and takes strangers into his confidence. 
King Pippin’s weight varies from under 8lb. to over 8lb., a 
couple of ounces one way or the other, and he is the winner of 
over fifty first prizes, to say nothing of challenge cups and 
specials. 

The same owner’s Trixie Girt, K.C.S.B. 32,540, is also a 
black, and, like Pippin, can boast of being without a white 
hair. Trixie isa very stylish little dog, of pretty shape and 
good head, weighing only 6lb., and her pedigree is of the 
most aristocratic of Poms, having for sire that beautiful winner 
Champion Blackboy—whose portrait, by Miss Fairman, was sent 
by command to Windsor for Her Majesty to look at—and for her 
dam Queen Bee, also belonging to Mrs. Thomas. Trixie’s coat 
gives promise of being superb, as it is growing in density more 
every month. She has just commenced her show career by 
winning prizes at Bristol. She and King Pippin are great 
chums, and their greeting of each other after the brief separation 
of the show bench is a pretty sight to see. 


a = ry. ~ 
THE FOX-TERR 

A « A 
T is generally admitted that the Fox-terrier Club, of which Mr. J. C. Tinné, 
the old ’Varsity oarsman, is honorary secretary, is the most conservative, as 
it is the wealthiest, of the many specialist clubs. The annual show, a 
movable fixture, has been described as a ‘ family gathering,” no doubt because 
the bulk of the prize-money generally falls into the same hands. That this is a 
misnomer, and most unfair to those responsible for the management of the club, 
is apparent when it is pointed out that the majority of the classes are open to all, 
without any restriction. It is, therefore, difficult to understand why even a few 
owners hold aloof from competition at the show of the club so well managed by 

Mr. Tinné. 

The Fox-terrier is certainly the most popular of all varieties; and that many 
really high-class specimens never see the show-bench until they fall into the 
hands of a cute breeder, is proved by the quality of some that have been bought 
for the proverbial old song and afterwards realised very high figures. It is on 
record that one animal that made history in the breed wags picked up at the 
Battersea Dogs’ Home for half-a-sovereign and resold in three months for 
£100; whilst the story of the Southern breeder who, seeing a smart Terrier 
running loose in the streets of Plymouth, traced it home and induced the owner 
to part with it for a sovereign, and then immediately sold it for £80, is well 
remembered in the fancy. In the latter case the unfortunate purchaser never 
saw a return for his outlay, for the animal succumbed very shortly after changing 
kennels to a severe attack of distemper. Again, is it not also common know- 
ledge among Terrier men that Mr. Robert Vicary was once tendered a blank 
cheque in exchange for one of his famed Terriers? Whilst Enoch Welburn, of 
Beverley, still proudly refers to his refusal of a carriage and pair of horses offered 
for his dog Prompter, a wire-haired Fox-terrier he bought at Pickering for a 
little over a ten-pound note. No wonder, therefore, that sportsmen are so 
interested in the game little tyke, and, as a rule, no ring-side is more crowded 
at any show than that of the Fox-terriers. The best specimens are undoubtedly 
in few hands, and it is, therefore, but natural that the pick of the kennels should 
be reserved for the club show at which prize-money is so liberal. 

Twelve months ago, when Oxford, a very favourite venue with Mr. Tinné, 
was visited, several puppies that have since done weli in the show-ring made 
adebui This year at Brighton, the show being held in the Corn Exchange 
last week, there was a singular absence of young animals of more than average 
merit. Mr. R. Vicary, for instance, who usually brings out a big string of 
young stock, had practically nothing new, Mr. Tinné being in a similar position. 
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Mrs. Hall Walker’s generosity towards the breed of which 
she is fond is most encouraging and public-spirited, and at the 
coming Charity Show, at Earl’s Court, in addition to the cups: 
—all of which will be in competition—which she gave to the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association—of whose committee she is one of: 
the most popular members—the owner of King Pippin offers a / 
diamond brooch to be won outright by the lady who is lucky 
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KING PIPPIN AND JRIXIE GIRL. 


enough to show the best black Pomeranian dog of her own 
breeding under 7lb. 

And talking of this grand Hospital Fund Show reminds me 
that there will be about 800 classes, while the prize money, 
trophies, and specials are stated to amount in value to the 
magnificent sum of £6,000, 

The St. Bernard Club give, in competition, two of their 
100-guinea challenge cups, one for either sex. Bulldogs will 
have the fun of competing for several 50-guinea and 25-guinea 
cups, to say nothing of cups of lower value. Irish Red Setters, 
too, will have several cups to compete for, some of which are 
challenges, and some may be won outright. But the list is,, of 
course, much too long for me to go into here. A. S. R. 


R CLUB SHOW. 


The former gentleman, however, created quite the sensation of the show by 
supplying the winner in open dogs in Visto, a son of Venio, who has not been 
out for a considerable time. The verdict of Mr. A, H, Clarke—who judged 
smooths—was not a very popular one, more on account of the dog’s stiltiness of 
hind action than anything else. He was opposed by at least four dogs that it 
would be an exceedingly difficult matter to induce their owners to part with. 
Claude Duval, who was second, is one of the prettiest Terriers of the day, 
although he lacks that lively expression so typical of the variety. Mr. J. C. 
Tinné’s Adam Bede was third, a wonderfully smart Terrier, despite his parti- 
coloured nose; whilst Mr. Vicary’s Valuator, the most workmanlike-looking 
dog in the whole section, was given reserve. It is, after all, a matter of opinion 
as to which is the better dog, one of the stamp of Claude Duval or Valuator. 
The latter certainly looks better able to go to earth, but to many judges he has 
always seemed to be overdone in head, this appearing to be too large for his. 
body. He is, however, Mr. Vicary’s ideal of a Terrier, and what the Devon- 
shire gentleman does not know, as a hunting man, about Terriers and their 
work is certainly not worth consideration. 

It is not often so truly grand a bitch as Mr. F. Redmond’s Donna Fortuna 
is seen. She is, in fact, the best one ever benched by the London gentleman, 
and it is all the more gratifying to him that she is a home product, and sired by 
one of his own dogs. Dame Fortune, her dam, was also benched, but on the 
two coming together in the contest for the 50-guinea challenge cup, the 
daughter was an easy winner. Typical Terrier as Dame Fortune is, her daughter 
equals her in all her points, and is, in addition, singularly good in -front.. As a 
matter of fact, she is almost too narrow in front —quite as bad a fault as it is to 
be out at shoulders. Critics were, however, loud in her praise, and that she had 
a field-day is proved by the following list of her wins. Rarely, if ever, has a 
bitch done so well at the club show. In succession she won the Oaks (415), 
the Birthday Stakes (£27), six Produce Stakes (434), the club special (value 
425) for the best exhibit in the Produce Stakes ; the 50-guinea challenge cup ; 
43 offered for the best smooth in the show; a championship certificate ; three 
other specials of the value of £23 10s.; and a silver medal presented by the 
Austrian Fox-terrier Club for the best smooth bred by the exhibitor. All the 
other smooths were simply dwarfed by her, the best of the juniors being Mr. 
T. W. Donaldson’s Kenmore Diamond, and Mr. Redmond’s Diamond Count, a 
seven months’ son of D’Orsay that would be considered well grown if entered 
as a twelve months’ puppy. He is a half-brother to the heroine of the show. 








Although the all-round quality of the wires was in advance of the smooths, 
no such shining star as Donna Fortuna was seen out in the stronger section. 
Go Bang won his eighth championship, a big record, and just as easily headed 
the open class, in which he met formidable opposition in Tipton Slasher, 
Master Bristles, and Knock Out, placed in the order named. The leaders made 
a very fine quartette, but Mr. Field did not give general satisfaction in ignoring 
the claims of Mr. Roland Philipson’s Terrier. He is of a peculiar colour, but in 
coat, bone, and general type he is hard to find fault with. He was, at all events, 
favourite for second position. ‘n bitches, Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s 
Donington Flirt, an old favourite of the readers of Country Lire, won the 
championship, after which interest centred in the doings of the young stock, 
the remainder of the veterans being very commonplace. Mr. C. Bartle, of 
Wellingborough, was highly delighted on beating Mrs. Harcourt Clare’s Round 
the World, a real good Terrier, lacking coat ; whilst another sterling young dog 
was Mr. G. Welch’s Donington Smasher, a March puppy, by Master Bristles. 
It was, however, in bitches that the most typical puppies were found, there being 
Mr. W. Thurnall’s Cauldwell Natty and Mr. I. Daniels’ Eaton Flirt, the latter, 
although not so fine in head as the former, being a far more stylish Terrier. All 
round, however, the show was scarcely equal to previous ones, it being very 
evident that new blood is required. The Fox-terrier, as a show variety or a 
companion, is more popular than it has ever been, and there is little doubt as to 
its interests being in good hands. Mr. Tinné and those associated with him 
have worked hard and long to place the breed in the position it now occupies, 
and to them we must look for maintenance of the present standard. But this cannot 
be achieved unless outbreeding is paid more attention to. BIRKDALE, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

WO topics incidental to literature are discussed by men of letters in these 
| days with no ordinary interest. . Firstly, there is an acute quarrel 
between the authorities of the three great printing establishments of 
Edinburgh and their machine-minders, which is delaying the publication of 
various important books. On the rights and wrongs of the question, I prefer, 
like the Archbishop of Canterbury in another case, to take no side ; but I note 
one or two facts. The air of Edinburgh is, I presume, more invigorating than 
that of London ; the hours of work in Edinburgh are less than in London ; the 
work done by the best houses in London is at least equal in finish to that which 
is done in Edinburgh; and there is no reason in the nature of things why 
much London manuscript should go to the heart of Midlothian for printing. 
Therefore, I think, unless there is a rapid settlement, the printing trade will 

leave Edinburgh, and the subject matter of the dispute will disappear. 

Jbam forte Via Sacra, that is to say, I was sauntering casually down the 
Brompton Road yesterday, when I happened upon a huge drapery shop, in front 
of which were exposed for sale, at the ridiculous price of fourpence half-penny, 
neatly-bound volumes of classic and well-known novels in great profusion. It 
occurred to me at once to consider whether, if this transaction was in any way 
profitable, as a matter of business, it was even conceivable that the present 
movement in favour of fixed net prices for books cou!d succeed. Much to my 
regret, and heartily as I sympathise with the small booksellers, who are being 
squeezed out of existence, and with the efforts of the publishers to ensure their 
survival, it is to be feared that the unequal struggle against fate can have but one 
end. Large booksellers, in a word, have the upper hand, and [ am afraid they 
will keep it. At the same time, every buyer of books—and we are all buyers 
more or less—recognises the inconvenience of the present system by which the 
‘published price ” of a book is twenty-five per cent, more than ils actual price. 

More men of letters than ever are handing themselves over to the tender 
mercies of the lecturing agent. A few weeks ago, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
began to delight the American public ; now we hear that Mr. Marion Crawford 
and M, Zola are about to follow the same path. Mr, Crawford, it appears, will 
not give readings from his own works ; M. Zola may do so. But the Americans 
are straitlaced even unto Puritanism, and the nation which produced the ex- 
purgated edition of the Bible, is not likely to swallow passages of ‘La Terre” with 
avidity. Those who have endured lectures for four years by the banks of Cam or 
Isis will wonder not a little at the popular taste which makes lecturing a profit- 
able pursuit. 

A few lines will serve for the purpose of recommending Mrs. Steel’s ‘ In 
the Permanent Way” (Heinemann) to all and sundry. Many, perhaps all, of 
these touching Indian stories have made a fugitive appearance in the periodicals 
of the day ; but they were well worthy tobe produced in a permanent form. 
Mrs. Steel’s insight into Indian life and character is beyond compare, and, by 
her witchcraft of pen, the pathos of its very simplicity appeals to us with strange 
force. Few women will read with dry eyes the story of Uma Himavuti. The 
devotion of the fanatic in the ‘* Permanent Way,” and the abiding goodness of 
heart in the broken-down Englishman, the childlike confidence of the old man in 
* At the Great Durbar,” the child-husband and child-wife in “ 4mor Vincit 
Omnia” —these are things which cut deeply into the mind. Mrs. Steel, in a 
word, is very near the top of our short-story writers—so near that one knows not 
whom to place before her, 

Quite soon we shall have Mr. William Watson’s ‘‘ Hope of the World 
and other Poems” (Lane), ‘* Bushigrams” (Ward, Lock), yet another story kien 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s fertile brain, ‘‘ This Little World” (Chatto), by Mr. Christie 
Murray, ‘* Old Harrow Days” (Methuen), in which Mr. G. Cotton Minchin will 
oe with a very promising subject, and Mark Twain’s “ More Tramps Abroad” 
(Chatto). 


Books to order from the library :—~ 


“The Life of Ernest Renan.” Madame Darmesteter. (Methuen.) 
‘** A Passionate Pilgrim.” Percy White. (Methuen.) 
*€ A Doctor of the Old School.” Tan Maclaren. (Hodder and Stoughton. ) 
** Real Ghost Stories.” W. T. Stead. (Grant Richards.) 
** Life of William Pengelly.” Hester Pengelly. (Murray.) 
LOOKER-ON, 





A Serious Question. 


HEN the hunting season is in full swing, and when 
from one country after another there come tidings of 
encouraging prospects, the statement made to the 

members of his hunt a few days ago by Mr. N. C. Cockburn falls 
like a bolt from the blue. Mr. Cockburn is the popular master 
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ef the Blankney, a hunt which, it scarcely needs saying ranks 
second to none in the country for historic interest. Before the 
country was divided a few years ago, it was part of the Burton, 
and in its earlier days its destinies were presided over 
by such prominent sportsmen as Lord Monson, ‘ Squire” 
Osbaldestone, Lord Henry Bentinck, and others, whilst in 
later years Mr. Henry Chaplin, one of the best welter weights 
of his day, hunted the country. After Mr, Chaplin’s retire- 
ment, the country, as stated above, was divided, the northern 
half retaining the old name, whilst the southern division became 
known as the Blankney. Each half hunted four days a week, 
and each country has been famous for the sport shown in it, 
sport worthy of the best traditions associated with hunting in 
Lincolnshire. 

It is of this fine sporting country, with its wealth of 
hunting history, that Mr. Cockburn said that so great were the 
restrictions placed upon him by shooting men about drawing 
their coverts, that it was a matter for serious consideration 
whether it was worth while carrying on the hunt any longer. 
Matters certainly appear to be in a critical position, but it is to 
be earnestly hoped that it will not be found necessary to break 
up a hunt which has such a long and honourable history in 
connection with sport. Nor is Mr. Cockburn the only master of 
hounds who has cause to complain of the arbitrary restrictions 
placed by owners or tenants of shootings with respect to the 
drawing of coverts. The Craven Hounds are only hunting two 
days a week instead of four for this reason, and in many countries 
are to be found men—even men who hunt—who will not allow 
their coverts to be drawn until they have been shot. Now, if 
hounds did any material damage to shooting when the coverts 
are drawn, there would be some excuse for the selfish policy 
adopted by some—it is satisfactory to be able to emphasise the 
“some ’’—shooting men. 

But what are the facts of the case? A young hound may 
pick up a rabbit ; a hare may perchance be chopped, though it 
islong oddsagainst that happening ; the pheasants will undoubtedly 
rise and fly away to the nearest coppice or big hedgerow. But 
when hounds have left and night comes on they forget the 
disturbances of the morning, and come back to their old roosting- 
places. An odd bird may be missing, but surely no man who 
calls himself a sportsman counts his game as the miser does his 
guineas. And this is the sum and substance of the damage done 
by hounds in drawing a covert, if they have to draw it out 
without finding. If, as is likely, they find and go away at once, 


“the greater part of the covert will never have been disturbed at 


all; and if, as issometimes stated, a// the pheasants do not return 
that night, the keeper can easily send them in by walking the 
boundaries with aspaniel. Hand-reared pheasants do not fly far ; 
those bred wild need no persuasion to induce them to 
return to their old haunts. Some of the best shooting is 
on estates where no restrictions as to hounds drawing exist, 
save the proviso to keep clear of the coverts for a fortnight 
before they are shot. 

It is to be hoped that a better state of things will soon 
prevail all over the country, and that hunting and shooting will 
go on harmoniously side by side. Sport exists in these days of 
ultra-civilisation by tolerance alone, and the shooting man, like 
the hunting man, gets his sport only on sufferance. Should a 
pack of hounds like the Blankney be given up—which heaven 
furefend—on account of the action of shooting men, the damage 
to the district would be serious. ‘Thousands of pounds would be 
taken out of the country, many of the resident gentry would 
leave in the winter months, and serious injury would be done to 
the district. And it must be borne in mind that men do not 
spend their money and their time in fox-hunting unless they get 
some sport; and if their sport is unfairly curtailed, they are likely 
to go elsewhere. There is another important factor in the case. 
It is the farmer who, on the whole, is actively friendly to fox- 
hunting, whilst he only looks upon shooting with a good-natured 
tolerance. What would be the result were he to be deprived of 
the sport he loves on account of arbitrary rules laid down by 
shooting men, and if he missed the opportunity of selling a good 
hunter now and again? If the English farmer were to join the 
Anti-Game Law party, shooting as an English country sport 
would soon be a thing of the past. 

But it is to be hoped that no such thing will take place, and 
that shooting and hunting will go along side by side as they have 
done in the past. Little differences will arise between men 
engaged in different sports, especially when their interests clash, 
or, what is even still more to the purpose, when they think they 
clash. But a little good-fellowship and forbearance goes a long 
way to put these things right. Englishmen boast, and boast justly, 
of the true sportsman’s feeling which they have inherited from 
generations of ancestors—a feeling which exists yet as strongly 
as it did in days of yore, and which is even part of the 
national. life itself; and this sportsman’s feeling, which should 
exist in the breast of every man, whether he shoots or hunts, 
will, it is to be hoped, finally accommodate matters in those 
countries where hunting is at present carried on under urneces- 
sary difficulties. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 

HE change in the weather anticipated last week has 
taken place, and although not so much rain as was 
expected has fallen, there has been a considerable rise in 

temperature everywhere. ‘ St. Martin’s summer ” has been very 
fine, and hunting, delayed by dry weather, lack of scent, and hard 
ground, has fairly started. The trees are still covered with 
leaves, to an extent quite unusual at this time of year, and 
although covert shooting is by mid-November in most years in 
full swing, it has this season, like hunting, been delayed by the 
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phenomenal weather of the present autumn. This has beer 
emphasised by the unseasonable flowering of the myrtle, apple, 
mignonette, and other plants which have been reported from 
various parts of the country. 


The time is coming for some of those London clubs whose 
leases are about to fall in shortly to consider their position very 
gravely. It is a matter that at first sight may seem incon- 
gruous to notice under the heading of ‘‘ Country Notes,” but in 
point of fact this matter of Clubland really affects those who 
come up from the country fora few days, almost more than those 
that have their dwelling in town The latter, at all events, 
always have their homes to go to, and, for the rest, men do not 
‘‘ dine at the club” in the matter of course way that they used to 
do. Certain of the middle-aged and upwards cling to the old 
habits, but among the rising generation there is a tendency to 
dine at the Savoy, at the Prince’s Restaurant, Willis’ Rooms, or 
anywhere rather than at their club. The club they vote dull, 
and a bore—often with truth. 

It is beyond question that some of the clubs in Pall Mall, 
where the leases are to fall in within something like the next 
twenty years, will find themselves in a very seriously altered 
position as regards their ground rental. Magnificent sites— 
perhaps the finest in London—such as those occupied by the 
Atheneum and the United Services (commonly called the 
** Senior ’’) Clubs, facing each other at corners of Pall Mall and 
Waterloo Place, are likely to be priced at sums of which their 
present rentals are something like a tithe, when the contract 
comes to be struck afresh. To the great caravanserais, 
the sotdisant political clubs, this may be a matter of little 
moment, but to comparatively small and exclusive clubs like 
those specially named, it is likely to be a matter of quite vital 
importance, and to the uninitiated, whom it does not in the 
least concern, it is not too obvious how they are to be 
carried on. 

The most useful club for country folk, apart from other 
considerations, is one that has bedrooms. With this addition, 
seldom to be found in the small or the old-fashioned clubs, the club 
takes the place of a comfortless, noisy, and expensive hotel. Not 
that all hotels are so to be described, but there is no certainty of 
getting in to the best appointed hotels when London is most 
full. Neither, of course, can the club bedrooms always be 
commanded, but at least they are an additional resource at 
the disposal of the members. The trouble is that the privi- 
iege of club bedrooms is so liable to abuse. Men are tempted to 
make the club a perpetual home, and so the objects for which 
bedrooms are provided—as a rest for the traveller—is defeated. 
Even where there is provision limiting the length of a member's 
stay at any one time, this is liable to be evaded, as it is said it 
has been found to be evaded at the New Club in Edinburgh, by 
members staying for the limit of time, then going for a single 
night elsewhere, and returning on the morrow to continue thi 
breach of the spirit of the law which they were thus observiny 
in the letter. The true difference, however, between the old- 
fashioned and the modernised clubs is not one of bedrooms, but 
of nicotine. In the old-fashioned club “the temple of the 
goddess Nicotiana,” as some florid scribe calls the smoking-room, 
is situated up, up, up, in the very garrets, or is, at best, 
and on whatever landing, a dingy and depressing little hole, 
resembling the smoking-room of a third-class hotel. 





The truth is that the cult of this goddess Nicotiana holds a 
very much more important place in the social economy of to-day 
than it occupied when the traditions of the old-fashioned clubs 
crystallised themselves. It was the exception to find a smoker 
in those days, as it is the exception to find a non-smoker now, 
and naturally the men who want to smoke want a cheerful, 
roomy, airy place to smoke in, and do not feel inclined to give 
up all the available space to the drawing-room or reading-room, 
where they are not allowed to smoke at all. Now if these old- 
fashioned clubs want to become popular and to increase their 
membership—which is the very last thing that most of them want 
to do—they will have to see to it that they modernise themselves 
and conform to the universal cult of tobacco. But if they do 
not choose to popularise themselves it is just a little difficult to 
see how they are going to meet the immensely increased ground 
rental that will be demanded of them in a few years’ time. 
That, however, is entirely their affair. 

A writer in a contemporary has made the discovery that the 
Great Bustard has been “steadily dwindling” during the last 
fifty years in this country. ‘ Steadily dwindling” is a curious 
phrase to use in connection witha bird which has for many years 
been practically extinct, and has “ dwindled” almost as effec- 
tually as the Dodo and the Great Auk, at any rate so far as this 
country isconcerned. The Great Bustard (otis tarda) is not fond 
of flying, but he is an exceedingly strong and rapid runner, 
and in former days was used as an object of the chase on 
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Newmarket Heath, when his great speed and strength tried the 
mettle of both horse and hound, at least in those cases where a 
gazehcund was used in the pursuit. 

The Irish Turf Statistics for the season have just been made 
out, and prove very interesting reading. Colonel Paget heads 
the list of winning owners with £2,768, thanks to his two smart 
mares, Sirenia and Waterhen. Second on the list is Dr. F. F. 
MacCabe, who must feel proud at occupying this position, when 
he is quite a novice at the game, but his grand filly, Sabine Queen, 
must get the credit of securing over £1,000 of the £1,319 which 
is opposite his name. Mr. R. C. Dawson (£1,066); Mr. M. A. 
Maher (£1,061); and Mr. R. J. Love (£1,020), are the only 
other owners who go into four figures. Of the Irish sires, 
Gallinule is facile princeps, with £4,502, the value of races won by 
his produce, the expatriated Atheling coming in a bad second 
with £2,608. The most successful gentleman jockey was Mr. 
L. Shiel, who had the mount on nineteen winners, while of the 
professionals, Anthony holds the record with thirty-four winners. 
Captain Dewhurst (sixteen) and Mr. L. Hope (nine) stand out 
best in the gentlemen rider division, but the once famous name 
of Beasley does not even appear amongst the winning riders, 
so it may be taken that the Beasley Brothers have retired from 
the saddle. 





The latest development of the starting question has been 
the successful trial of the Carandini machine at Aintree. This 
apparatus differs somewhat from the machine used at Newmarket, 
being, for one thing, of a more compact and workmanlike appear- 
ance. Instead of the barrier running upa sliding wire in full view 
of the horses, as is the case in the machine hitherto used, it is 
thrown with an outward circular sweep high over the heads of the 
animals, and out of their sight. The Carandini form of starting 
machine has been used for some time in India with great success. 

It cannot be said that the cricket in Australia has been short 
of exciting incident. Each match has provided even more than 
usually sudden turns of fortune, the excitement of which has 
been well kept alive by the telegrams. Both in the Victorian 
and New South Wales matches the first figures wired home have 
been rather alarming, but in truth the alarm has been chiefly 
caused by an inability to realise the perfection of Australian 
wickets. In reality, no total under 400 should be thought at all 
desperate, and, besides, the beauty of the English side lies in the 
fact that there are at least seven men who are likely to make a 
century. It is reassuring merely to read over the names— 
Ranjitsinhji, McLaren, Druce, Hayward, Stoddart, Mason, and 
one need not stop yet—how could they fail to make any number 
of runs? Still, when Hearne has to come in to make the 
winning hit things are not so very certain. In the first innings 
of the New South Wales match the fall of the last five wickets 
for seven runs must take a high place in famous collapses, and 
will serve as a text to many old cricketers for the narration of 
parallel instances. The fact would also lead one to suppose that 
after all, in spite of big scores, our bowlers are as good as ever, 
though it is to be feared they must get overworked before the 
end of the tour, unless Briggs should chance to recover from his 
present ineffectiveness. 

The match against New South Wales, played this week, 
proved a grand triumph for Stoddart’s Eleven. Those who 
know the perfection to which wickets are brought on the 
grounds of the leading cricket clubs of the capitals of the 
Colonies, have not been surprised at the scores made by the 
English batsmen. ‘On their wickets,” observed a well-known 
cricketer—who knows Australia and _ Ranjitsinhji’s  play- 
discussing the prospects of the team a little time back, ‘“‘ when 
he gets into form, they may not get him out for days.” It has 
not been quite that this time, but from all accounts the joint 
play of McLaren and Ranjitsinhji was sublime. 

Animal surgery is a subject to which more attention might 
be directed in this country than at present falls to the lot of this 
humane and progressive art. Nothing is more painful to lovers 
of animals than to see their faithful servants or pets suffering 
from broken limbs, tumours, and injuries to the eye and ear. 
The latter are very common, and by no means so successfully 
treated as might be wished, often because the owners are 
unaware of how much can be done to cure or relieve the mischief. 
The recently reported case of the insertion of a glass eye into 
the orbit from which a fox-terrier’s injured eye had _ been 
removed, shows how successful treatment may be in such cases. 
Terriers, especially, often lose an eye from shot, blows from 
misdirected sticks when ratting, stones, and other accidents, and 
the injured organ is either unsightly or extremely painful. Even 
more serious injuries could, no doubt, be cured by surgical 
treatment. A swan, part of whose beak was torn away by a 
stoat, was fitted with a wooden mandible, which would have 
been quite successful if gold instead of steel wire had been used. 
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Probably no canine or equine dentistry would supply the loss of 
large teeth, though small front teeth have before now been 
inserted in fancy spaniels’ mouths, to prevent their tongues lolling 
out when they had lost their incisors. More animals are taken to 
eminent surgeons—not veterinary surgeons—for treatment than 
is generally known. Even operations for cataract have been 
performed on dogs, cats, and parrots. 





It is an endless task to try to account for the eccentricities 
of comparative form, and foolish to feel astonishment, but it 
remains that the career of the Cambridge Rugby team has been 
more than normally eccentric. They began disgracefully, then 
blotted out the powerful Richmond team with ease, and followed 
this up by barely scraping a victory over the Old Leysians, 
Against Roslyn Park they played a highly scientific, but some- 
what lethargic, game, and considering the quality of the visiting 
team, should have scored many more than seventeen points. 
The match was useful, however, in discovering a new three- 
quarter—Bennett, of the Hall, who will, for the future, take 
Carter’s place. He is not nearly as fast as Carter, but is the only 
wing three-quarter yet discovered who manages to take cleanly 
Mackie’s catapult-like passes. The attacking line will now be 
more powerful than ever, especially as Pilkington’s pace and 
power seem to increase with every match. 


The Oxford team are not so black as they have been painted. 
The forwards are very powerful and full of hard work, though 
clumsy withal. The best in the open is, perhaps, Berry, who 
has the further qualification of being an excellent place-kick. 
Smith, too, has much improved as a three-quarter, and his 
brilliant tackling has been largely responsible for the two last 
victories of his team over Richmond and Blackheath. Perhaps 
nobody on the field expected to see Blackheath meet their first 
defeat. Of course, the unlucky accident to Percy Royds, who 
dislocated his elbow early in the game, was a chief cause. He 
is a brilliant runner, and his absence split up the combination 
behind the scrimmage. But, when all is said, it is indisputable 
that the defensive play of the Oxford team was magnificent. 
Except for the little bit of passing—when the ball was not, as the 
reporters with one voice assert, thrown forward—which enabled 
Smith to get away, there was no pretence of combination 
among the backs or forwards, and from sheer clumsiness they 
incurred the off-side penalty on four occasions. But the halves, 
especially Donaldson, and Clayton at full back, were very sound, 
and throughout the team was a perfect genius for tackling. 
Cambridge will, undoubtedly, start favourites at Queen’s Club 
in December, but will probably find the utmost difficulty in 
getting through. 

After this week it will be more possible to take a line as 
regards the rival merits of the two’ Varsities, for Cambridge have 
to meet their two toughest opponents in Blackheath and New- 
port. The Welsh club seem to be returning to their pristine 
form, if anything can be argued from the late victory over 
Swansea. From this it appears as if, after all, there is not much 
to choose between the leading trio of Welsh clubs. Cardiff have 
beaten Newport, Swansea have beaten Cardiff, and, to complete 
the circle, Newport have beaten Swansea. Can logic, mathe- 
matics, or even common-sense, extract a satisfactory conclusion 
from such premisses? Only this, that Cambridge will have 
their work cut out to take down any one of the three. 


There are warnings of another pitched battle up in the 
North, and the Rugby Union may have some difficulty in holding 
their ground. The question awaiting decision is a little com- 
plicated, and the merits of the matter not always clear in indi- 
vidual instances. But it will be a great mistake if the possibility 
of hardship in one or two cases is allowed to obscure the broader 
issues. The Rugby Union have laid down the rule that under 
no circumstances will they receive back into the fold those who 
have deliberately joined the professional ranks of the Northern 
Union, or have become—to use their own euphemistic term— 
“broken timers.” It is being urged that the Union would 
strengthen their position by relaxing this law. Possibly, for 
the moment, they might, but in the long run, if there is any hope 
of a victory all along the line, nothing but hard and fast rules 
can be of any avail. More people will be prevented from joining 
the Northern Union by the knowledge that the step is final 
than will be induced to return to a bond-fide amateur status 
by the clemency of the Rugby Union. Ic is to be hoped that 
a decided negative will continue to be returned to the plea for 
reinstatement. 

The trials at Cambridge are in a forward state, but cannot 
be finally made up until after the Colquhouns, which should give 
a good race between Bullard, who is very powerful, and 
Etherington Smith, who is very skilful; but, given a light 
boat and a narrow river, the odds for the most part are in favour 
of style, especially when style has been timed to do so many fast 
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courses. It is getting quite monotonous to hear that the Hall 
and New College have won the fours at their respective ’Varsities. 
New College were rather worse, the Hall rather better, than 
usual, and won in spite of a collision and a broken oar or two. 
The comparison speaks well for Cambridge rowing, though 
there is a general complaint of the want of heavy men available 
for the coming trials. Much, however, is expected from the 
coaching of Fletcher, a most forcible votary of the Oxford style. 


Saturday last was full of surprises for lacrosse players, and 
no one could wish for five more exciting games than those 
decided in the first round of the Senior Flags in the South. 
It was fully expected that Surbiton, West London, Snaresbrook, 
and Barnet would enter the second round, but the first named, 
playing in very poor form, only drew with the dashing Woodford 
team. Blackheath showed such improvement that they drew 
with West London, the flag holders. Snaresbrook were knocked 
out, by one goal only, by Hampstead, and Barnet, in spite of 
previous good displays, found Catford too strong for them. 
Croydon, as expected, defeated Highgate, but after a very hard 
fight. It can only be concluded from these results that all the 
senior clubs are very evenly matched, and it is certain that 
lacrosse will gain considerably in interest now that no team can 
claim great superiority to the majority of its opponents. The 
two drawn games must be replayed to-day, choice of ground 
passing to Woodford and West London, and both should be 
well worth witnessing.’ Surbiton will probably beat Woodford, 
although the latter have the advantage of ground; but Black- 
heath seem quite likely to beat West London, as they play 
better every week. 

County lacrosse is not sufficiently encouraged in the South, 
although there is very creditable energy displayed this year in 
the promotion of exhibition games. In the North the advantages 
of county matches for the increase of public interest in the game 
are fully recognised, and the meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire 
on Saturday was well attended. The struggle proved a very keen 
one, a draw resulting, with the score at “ five all.” 


A short time since the Prince of Wales sold his world- 
famed racing yacht Britannia to Mr. Johnson. It was then 
anticipated he would again build. Indeed, it was reported a few 
days back that His Royal Highness had ordered from Messrs. 
Henderson, of Meadowside, Glasgow, a racing cutter, and that 
the plans had been entrusted to Mr. G. L. Watson, who has 
been by far the most successful designer of big racing craft 
during the last ten years. Meteor, Bona, and Britannia are all 
Watson creations, and he always seems to be able to improve 
upon his latest production. It can safely be said that he will 
have a hard nut to crack to design a vessel that will show the 
Bona the way round the course, for the Italian cutter proved 
herself to be a long way the best all-round boat in the largest 
class during the season of 1897, and constantly defeated Meteor, 
and the still more recently-built Aurora, the property of Mr. C. D. 
Rose. But it now appears that the rumour that Mr. Watson 
had been commissioned to design a yacht for His Royal Highness, 
if not altogether unfounded, is at least premature. 

The Annual Chrysanthemum Show, under the auspices of the 
society devoted to the flower, was held recently at the Royal 
Aquarium, and visited by crowds throughout the three days. It 
was a splendid exhibition in every way, but too much divided to 
realise the magnitude of many of the exhibits. Here were the 
usual big flowers, which seem to increase in bulk as years speed 
on. One may reasonably ask when this frenzy for getting blooms 
as big as cauliflowers is to stop. Not only are the varieties 
naturally large-flowered, but they are made more conspicuous by 
the process of cultivation. The dainty single varieties were a 
relief. In the group of Mr. Norman Davis, of Framfield, the 
very large flowers were boldly arranged im vases, one colour to a 
vase, and the stems were not shortened. This arrangement was 
distinctly the success of the show, and artistic, which cannot be 
said of the long rows of fluffy Japanese flowers. 





Covert shooting has commenced in Yorkshire. The heavy 
rains and high winds have rapidly brought down the foliage, 
most of the coverts now being clear of leaf. Bags have 
been quite up to expectations, and last week the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, the Duke of Leeds, and three other guns, killed 
nearly 700 head on the Aske Hall preserves. Partridges are 
very wild, and driving is resorted to on most manors. On the 
moor an occasional day’s sport is had by the resident proprietors 
and lessees, and very fair bags have been made, although grouse 
are now very wild and difficult to drive. 


The Yorkshire rivers are in flood, and angling at present is 
out of the question. As soon as the. water fines down, good 
sport may be expected amongst the grayling. ‘Pike are plentiful 
in the deeps of boih Yore and Swale. 
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By the much-regretted death of Sir James Ramsey-Gibson- 
Maitland scientific fish culture as an aid to restocking our 
rivers has lost one of its most distinguished and successful 
exponents. So long ago as 1873 Sir James commenced fish 
hatching at Howietoun, near Stirling, and since that time has 
carried on the work with such success that of late the hatchery 
has been producing over twenty millions of trout eggs annually, 
and supplying fry and young fish by hundreds of thousands. 
The store of experience and information collected by the 
deceased baronet was of great assistance to Dr. Francis Day 
in preparing his book on the Salmonoids; indeed, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of the good work done by him in 
restocking rivers at home and in the colonies, and in the 
advancement of pisciculture generally. The late Sir James 
Maitland, who succeeded his father as fourth Baronet in’ 1876, 
was a member of many learned societies. He was educated at 
St. Andrews University and Sandhurst, and was formerly a 
cornet in the 4th Dragoon Guards, and a captain of the 
Highland Borderers’ Militia. 


The death is also announced of Mr. Alfred Little, an enthu- 
siastic yachtsman and angler. At the first angling tournament 
held in England in 1881, Mr. Little secured first prize for 
spinning from the reel. He was well known some few years 
since as the very genial chairman of the Richmond Piscatorial 
Society, under whose presidency that society occupied a very 
prominent position amongst the Thames angling clubs. As a 
member of the committee of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, Mr. Little took a keen interest and active part in questions 
relating to preserving or stocking the river, and was by the conser- 
vators appointed an honorary river keeper. HIPPIAS. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE golfer that has any of the milk of human kindness in him must always 
| rejoice at the news of the defeat of Bogey, that common enemy. Ata 
late competition of the Oxford University Club two players defeated 
him, coming in equal, with short odds, at two holes better than Bogey. Again, 
at St. Andrews he was roughly handled by the St. Andrews Club, this being the 
first time, to the best of our belief, that he has intruded his Sassenach nose into 
the competitions of the Scotsmen at headquarters. Later again—in fact, last 
Friday—Mr. C. L. Reade met the Ashdown Forest Bogey on equal terms, and 
bested him in a two round encounter. This was all the more meritorious 
because the day was not at all a favourable one for the eforis of the human 
player, a certain breeze of wind making low scoring difficult, though, of course, 
this is one of the circumstances by which the cold-blooded Bogey is entirely 
unaffected. That same town club of St. Andrews mentioned above seems quite 
ready to make trial of new methods, and possibly is just a little more liberal in 
its ideas even than the Royal and Ancient itself; for lately its members have 
played a competition on the new course under terms more mo‘lern even than the 
green—namely, that two rounds should be playe 1, and that the prize should be 
won by whosoever sent in the best return for a singie round. This has the same 
good tendency as the Bogey system of competition of allowing a man to play 
unhampered by the vex:ng knowledge that a single mistake may be irreparab'e. 
We believe that to Andrew Kirkaldy belongs the merit of devising this novel 
scheme, The winner was Mr. Robb, the runner-up in the last Amateur Cham- 
pionship, with a fine score of 81, ; 

It is evident that the Royal Liverpool Club have a very worthy captain this 
year in Mr. T, W. Crowther. He came in first at the late au‘u nn competition, and 
just the other day again won, in spite of his hand cap of two penalty strokes, 
the first of the series of winter optional subscription prizes. His win was less 
notable than the score at which he won—namely, 76 gross and 78 nett. Seventy- 
six gross is a remarkable score, even though the course was short and the 
weather perfect. Yet, even so, he only won by a stroke, for Mr. F. Dun, with 
an allowance of two strokes, was round in 79 nett. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Ball 
were not competing. 

The ladies have been holding a great competition at Mitcham, inaugurated 
by the Prince’s Club. There were players from all quarters of the kingdom, 
including Scotland, but none of them could beat Miss Phillips’ 83. After this 
competition there was a driving prize, which Miss Lena Thomson won with two 
drives, averaging something like 135yds. of carry, a distance that is something 
a good deal more than respectable. 

One of the points to be noticed in recent golf is the remarkable score of 
Munro on the course of the Mid-Surrey Club, in the Richmond Old Deer Park. 
His own previous record was 73, and, playing a match with Mr. J. S. Crauford, 
he went a stroke better with 72. Munro is the resident professional to the club, 
and so has all chances of doing fine scores on the green; but, even so, 72 is 
remarkable work. ; 

The Royal Blackheath Golf Club were very unlucky in the weather condi- 
tions at their monthly medal meeting, when .a damp fog made play difficult and 
unpleasant. Mr. Ireland did a good scratch score of 105, none the less, but he 
only tied therewith for the handicap medal, Mr. Crickmer, with a liberal 
allowance of twenty-nine stokes, coming in equal with him on the nett score 
list. These handicap allowances at Blackheath are not quite as large as they 
sound, for the Blackheath medal round consists of twenty-one holes, the seven 
holes of the course being played thrice over. 





OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY MARY SACKVILLE, whose portrait appears on the 

frontispiece, is the daughter of the late Earl De la Warr, 

and sister of the present Peer. Lady Mary is well known 

in London Society, and is frequently to be seen at theatrical first 

nights, private views, and other fashionable assemblies. She 

belongs to one of the oldest noble families of England, the 
Barony of De la Warr dating from the year 1299. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: Weald Hall. 


T is aard to realise, when wandering over fern-clad hill ot 
down oak-shaded dell, startling the red deer as they 
graze in the hollows, or being in turn startled by a 

sudden rustling amongst the bracken, as a stag raises its 
antlered head, springs to his feet, and gallops off, that within 
a few miles of Weald the rush and roar of a great city, the 
busy life of millions of human beings, goes on unceasingly day 
after day. Onan early autumn evening, as the shadows grow 
longer, the park is singularly attractive. Parties of rabbits 
congregate to graze, gambol, or fight, as the fancy takes them. 
At the slightest sound, a sudden scurry—an army of white 
scuts—and a quick general disappearance, as if the earth had 
opened and engulfed them. Wandering on through avenues 
of horse chestnuts, where giant arms interlace overhead, ¥¢ 
making it dark as night beneath, two lakes come into view. 2» 
These in days gone by provided fish for the monks’ Friday 
dinners. Here wild duck breed, and, attracting others of their 
kind, fly in dense masses, with much noise and splashing, 
into the air and away when disturbed by human voice or 
form. Farther ona party of Japanese deer are feeding. They 
are sociable little creatures, who come close with enquiring 
eyes, uncertain whether the visitor be friend or foe, but always 
anxious for the former; the hind more timid than the stag, 
while the fawn in make-believe alarm skips off with every 
foot in the air, like a toy on springs. 

Again we are amongst forest trees, great oaks and 
gnarled hornbeams holding out long arms to each other, 
while squirrels run from branch to branch, and the gaudy 
colours of a cock pheasant shine through the leaves as he 
disappears, loudly remonstrating at his priyacy being dis- 
turbed. Far away some white specks attract the eye, and 
on getting nearer these develop into shaggy goats, a few of 
the most patriarchal being heavily weighted by their thick 
curved horns, These goats were originally imported from 
Thibet by the grandfather of the present owner of Weald 
Hall, who won a gold medal as a prize from the Society of Arts 
for a shawl made from their hair. This shawl, and a pair of 
the goats, he presented to George IV. in the year 1828, and 
the letter acknowledging the gift is still preserved. As years 
went by the goats at Weald deteriorated, and threatened to 
become extinct, while those in Windsor Great Park lived and 
flourished. This fact coming to the ears of Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, she, with her usual thoughtfulness, 
ordered a couple to be sent to Mr. Tower, and so once again 
the white Thibet goat has become a prominent feature in 











Weald Park. ~ 

‘“* Weald,” or ‘‘ Walde,”’ is a Saxon name for ** wood,” and 
the Weald in question no doubt formed part of the great Copyright AN OLD GUILLOTINE “COUNTRY LIFE." 
Epping and Hainault Forests. It was one of the first ce 
inhabited parts of Essex, and the remains of a circular Roman manor of South Weald was givei1 in 1062 to enrich the Abbey 
camp are still to be seen on the east side of the park. The of Waltham, and here the monks must have enjoyed a peaceful 


existence when they were not 
paying visits to their sisters, the 
Cheshunt nuns, as we are told 
they did when in residence at 
Waltham. The story goes that, 
in Henry VIII.’s time one of the 
King’s favourites, calling unex- 
pectedly at the Abbey, found 
very few of the monks at home, 
and suspecting where they had 
gone, he ordered a buckstall or 
trap to be set in the marshes 
through which they had to pass 
on their return. As they made 
their way back at night secretly, 
they fell into the snare, and were 
taken by soldiers hidden near, 
and brought before the King, 
whoseverely reprimanded them. 
The King, always ready for a 
joke, remarked after their de- 
parture: ‘I have often seen 
sweeter, but never fatter 
venison.” 

The Hall is a fine old 
English house, part of it being 
very ancient, especially on the 
east and north sides. It is of 
red brick toned with age, with 
tall chimney shafts, mullioned 
windows, and octagonal turrets 
at the corners—green with ivy, 
the growth of years. At one 
time it was a Royal resi- 
Copyright FROM THE STABLE YARD, “CouNTRY Lire.: dence. Queen Mary, when 
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Princess Royal, spent about 
three years within its walls. 
The Royal arms are still to be 
seen inaroom which is supposed 
to have been Princess Mary’s 
parlour; and a building known 
by the name of Queen Mary’s 
Chapel stands in the corner of 
used 


the garden, now a5 a 
gardener’s lodge. When the 
monasteries were done away 


with in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
Weald Hall, deer park, and 
manor, were given by the King 
in 1540 to Sir Brian Tuke. The 
estate changed hands several 
times, till in 1745 it was pur- 
chased by Thomas Tower, son 
of Christopher Tower, Esq., of 
Huntsmore Park, Bucks. This 
Thomas Tower, dying un- 
married, left the property to the 
present Mr. Tower's great- 
grandfather, and it has thus 
descended in unbroken line. 
The interior of the house is as pleasing and interesting as is 
the outside. Full of art treasures, which the owner duly 
appreciates and frequently adds to, it amply repays a visit. The 
great hall, which was originally the courtyard or quadrangle, 
was closed in by a fagade of six Ionic columns, and roofed over 
by Hugh Smith, shortly before the year 1745. In it is a picture 
by Greffier, some 200 years old, giving a bird's-eye view of the 
house and surrounding country. Here also is an old guillotine 
which formerly belonged to Lord Huntingtower, and is said to be 


CROSSING 


EFORE the days of turnpikes and macadam, crossing 
fords was one of the trials of travel. Country bridges 
were scarce, and few parishes cared to spend money on 

big culverts or masonry bridges. Every farmer and carter 
knew the holes and shallows in the fords nearest his parish, and 
if other people did not, so much the worse for them. There 
were fords of all kinds and sizes—muddy fords, stony fords, 
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the one actually used to execute the beautiful but ill-fated Marie 
Antoinette. In other rooms hang rich tapestry by Klein, and 
pictures by Cosway, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Vandervelde, and many 
others. Priceless china lights up the dark oak panelling, and 
furniture that would delight the eyes of even the most fastidious 
collector. The ceiling in the saloon was executed by Italian 
artists, at an outlay which Smirke was of opinion must have 
totalled, if not exceeded, 2,000 guineas, besides many other 
treasures too numerous to mention. Epiru BrouGHron. 


‘ 1 4 S 
deep fords, and shallow fords; some over mere brooks, some 
over considerable rivers. The Thames alone is an almost ford- 
less stream, Wallingford being the sole point at which it could 
anciently be crossed between London and Oxford. When the 
hard roads were made, and coaches ran regularly, all the large 
fords on the main roads were bridged; but to this day there 
are plenty of brook-fords on the parish roads in the South and 
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in the North, and in Scotland the wide, shallow, stony-bedded 
rivers are constantly crossed in this primitive fashion. The 
brook-fords are some of the prettiest bits of English roadside 
scenery. The assumption is that in all cases carts and waggons 
can drive through the water ; but as foot passengers would get 
wet, every brook-ford has its little foot-bridge, running parallel 
with the road, to take pedestrians over dry-shod. It is two to 
one that on the opposite side there is a rail across the stream, 
to keep cattle from getting off the road along the stream ; so the 
combination of bridge, water, road, and railing all help the 
picture. 

One of the loveliest little roadside fords within. half-an- 
hour from London is that over the River"Chess, at Latimer, 
just below Lord Chesham’s house, and two miles above Cheynies. 
The little river falls over a high weir not ten yards from where 
it crosses the road. The white water of the fall instantly spreads 
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over beds of cresses and water weeds, slips under the little foot- 
bridge, and goes whirling and dimpling across the road, under 
the cattle rail, and into the meadow beyond. The stream is full 
of monster trout, carefully preserved, and the fish have a par- 
ticular liking for lying in the waters of the ford itself. Last 
May-fly season half-a-dozen 2lb. trout, with one monster of quite 
3lb. weight, were lying, head to stream, in a line across the ford, 
sucking down May-flies. Presently a small boy in a pony-cart 
drove through, and while his pony stopped to drink in the middle 
of the ford, a trout rose and took a fly by the near wheel of the 
cart. THE Lowtanp Forp seen .in our illustration is of a 
rather unusual type. It is not at the point where a road 
crosses the River Clyde, but as the bottom is stony, and not soft, 
and there is a good sloping bed of pebbles on the opposite bank, 
the farm carts are driven straight through the river, in order to 
begin their work in the fields on the opposite bank. 








POLO IN AUSTRALIA. 


Clubs for the Challenge Cup presented by the Countess 

of Hopetoun was played at Moonee Valley. There 
was a large attendance, including His Excellency the 
Governor and Lady Brassey, a party from Government House, 
numerous well-known Society ladies, and a contingent of Western 
district sportsmen, who had come to Melbourne especially to see 
the play. 

Camperdown were represented by Messrs. William Manifold, 
Chester Manifold, Edward Manifold, and Leslie M’Arthur; and 
Colac by Messrs. Andrew Chirnside, Everard Browne, Colin 
Robertson, and William Robertson; Mr. H. Hill officiating as 
umpire. From the outset the game was extremely fast, and 
amongst the spectators the utmost feeling was manifested in the 


i ie: final match between the Camperdown and Colac Polo 
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contest, as in the event of Camperdown winning they would 
secure absolute possession of the trophy. 

It was generally thought that Camperdown would have an 
easy task in defeating their opponents, and the more sanguine 
admirers of the club laid heavy odds on Camperdown. Contrary 
to anticipations, however, Colac held their own splendidly in the 
first half of the game, the play of Mr. Andrew Chirnside being 
particularly noticeable, while Mr. Colin Robertson’s back- 
handed strokes were an excellent feature of the contest. Mr. 
Everard Browne was also a conspicuous performer, the vigour 
with which he played being generally admired. Mr. W. 
Robertson met with ill luck in the first ten minutes of the play, 
one of his ponies becoming lame, and he was forced thereby to 
use his other pony for the rest of the play. 

The game proved wonderfully even, and at half-time the 
scores stood—Colac, 4 goals 6 behinds; Camperdown, 3 goals 


TOWN 
“The Vagabond King.” 


si HE VAGABOND KING” isinteresting and tantalising, 

realistic and fantastic, and the qualities do not mix. 

Mr. Louis N, Parker, the author of the play at the 
Court Theatre, could write nothing that is not clever; but, 
somehow, when he works without collaboration he seems to lack 
grit. Maybe this is an unjust estimate, and Mr. Parker may at 
any moment prove its injustice; but, judging by what he has 
already accomplished—and that, after all, is the sole evidence 
possessed on which to found a verdict—as an author, he does 
not command the whole equipment of a playwright, though in 
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Melbourne. 


5 behinds. The battle was waged under most exciting conditions 
during the next ten minutes, but in the final twenty minutes Mr. 
Chester Manifold and Mr. William Manifold displayed marked 
improvement in form, and perhaps the finest exhibition of polo 
seen in Victoria resulted in a victory for Camperdown by 6 goals 
13 behinds to 5 goals g behinds, 

His Excellency the Governor, in presenting the cup to the 
Camperdown quartette, complimented them upon their sterling 
play, and expressed the wish that such an excellent team of 
Australian polo players might go to England and give the public 
at Hurlingham an idea of how the game was played in Australia, 
He was quite sure that the team would hold their own against 
the pick of English polo players. Afternoon tea was provided 
in a marquee by Lady Brasseye 
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many respects he is admirably furnished in the accoutrements of 
theatrical authorship. 

Mr. Parker has undoubtedly the dramatic instinct, and that 
is indeed an impetus to success, but at present, at any rate, he 
misses the logic of a subject--the prescience that sees the end 
before the scheme is begun.- He has not the knack of attuning 
his audience at the start to the spirit of the dramatic harmony 
that is to be played to them ere the curtain falls. Else would 
he not in “The Vagabond King” have given us a story that 
begins as ‘“‘ My Friend the Prince,” a farce in costume; that 
continues, with a touch of Sardou, as ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
a fantastic romance; that ends as “‘ The Lights of London,” a 
penny supplement with pictorial covers. He would not have 
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discounted the strength, the dramatic power, the humanity and 
pathos of the one great act of his play by two acts of introduction, 
fantastic, unreal, highly coloured, and entirely unsympathetic. 
He would not have dressed his puppets in the motley as the 
impossible creatures of a pantomime opening, when, a little later, 
they have to appeal to our intellects and touch our hearts. 
That is the reason why the work, while it amuses and pleases, 
cannot hold and impress; that is the reason why a fine, stirring, 
palpitating, natural situation is in great measure spoiled by the 
incongruous nature of the events that lead up to it. 

“Is this a farcical comedy ?”’ asked somebody in the gallery 
at the end of the second act of the first performance of the piece 
at the Théatre Métropole. Not a very promising preparation 
for the great dramatic moment that was coming, was it? But 


>? 


the implied rebuke was not undeserved. In a house in Park 
Lane live the éx-Queen-Dowager of Peru and her son, Dom Pedro, 
heir to the throne. They are surrounded by sycophantic courtiers ; 
all the mockery and trappings of Royalty are there, but nothing 
more. The masterful woman is scheming and intriguing to win 
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over the army, that her son may be recalled from banishment to 
resume his crown. The critical moment is approaching, the 
fateful message is expected at any minute. It comes, but the 
tidings are disastrous—the General who was supposed to be 
working for Dom Pedro has worked for himself, and has declared 
himself Dictator. All Royalists are banished, their estates con- 
fiscated. 

But the indomitable woman is not to be beaten. She hides 
the truth. The hangers-on think the message told of victory; the 
farcical plenipotentiary of Sardinia and the rest of the equally 
impossible entourage —save only the absurd old Chamberlain—are 
deceived, and are eager in their congratulations. But the fainéant 
Pedro—who is not unnaturally sick of the whole business—blurts 
out the truth, and the sycophants depart. The King and Queen 
are left alone, save for the young English heiress, Stella Desmond, 
who loves him and whom he loves, though the author lays no 
great stress on his affection for her. Previous to the crash they 
were about to part—a commoner and a Protestant could not 
marry a King, a defender of the Catholic faith. But the unscru- 
pulous Isabella, ex-Queen-Dowager, who had forbidden the 
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match—or, rather, ‘“‘alliance”—sees a way out. Stella has 
£15,000 a year. She and her son are ruine1; the propaganda will 
cease for lack of funds. True, Stella is a heretic; but, when 
Pedro is King, the marriage can be annulled. True, he is too 
honest and honourable to live upon his wife’s money; but Stella 
shall make a vow not to tell him the true state of affairs, and he 
is ignorant of their finincial collapse. “So they are married; and 
the whimsical and unreal come to an end and the real and the 
dramatic begin at last. 

The King is bored to death; he spends money like water, 
gambles, signs documents for thousands on behalf of ‘‘the cause”’; 
chides his wife for, discontinuing her charities; politely tells her 
to mind her own business when she presumes to mention money 
matters. He has also arranged, intey alia, to run away with 
Zea, a fascinating adventuress who, for some reason unfathomable 
by any but the author, exercises her blandishments upon him, 
though she does not love him, despises him, and is quite aware 
that he is penniless and has no chance of being restored to his 
kingdom. Her conduct is absolutely without motive, and is, 
therefore, entirely unconvincing. But the end 
has come. Stella’s fortune has been squandered, 
even her jewels have gone to maintain this tinsel 
Court of a Pretender. She sees him wasting his 
life; all the old ideals she has formed for him 
are gone; worst of all, she sees him a victim to 
the wiles of another woman. She feels she is 
losing him and his love. But we are on the 
brink of a volcano, and suddenly the flame bursts 
forth and the drama is illumined by a strong 
light, and, for a moment, all its shadows and its 
disappointments fade away. At last the author 
grips us and makes us enter with him the land of 
Truth and Nature. Pedro, in a skilfully-devised 
scene, learns the truth—that he isa beggar, a 
coward, and a libertine; that his wife is to him 
all that is worth holding. The futility, the 
meanness of his life come home to him with 
staggering force. Hesummons his ‘‘ Court,” and, 
in a superbly dramatic, moment, throws off the 
spangles, the make-believe, the gimcrack halo of 
his present life; he will no longer be a toy King, 
but aman. He will go out into the highways 
and bye-ways, and prove himself worthy of the 
woman he loves. This is electric and absorbing 
drama. Whata pity its foundations had not been 
more solidly laid! 

The last act takes us back to conventional 
unconventionality, to the fripperies and trickeries 
of the stage. It was not enough for Mr. Parker 
to make his hero work like any ordinary, well- 
educated gentleman; he must beg, tramp, and 
sleep in a ‘‘ doss-house,” and must return to the 
wife waiting for him in the Hampstead cottage, 
in the clothes of a navvy. And so, after he has 
once again refused a “ firm offer,” as they would 
say in the City, of the throne of Peru, the curtain 
falls, and the curious, tantalising, interesting, and 
disappointing story is at an end. 

To Miss Lena Ashwell, as Stella, the thanks 
of the author and his audiences are very heartily 
due. Miss Ashwell is one of the most artistic, 
natural, and quietly pathetic actresses on the 
English stage. She has a method as fresh as it 
is appealing; natural, convincing, unforced. Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, the unpleasant and illogical Zea, 
gives a brilliant and effective performance. Mr. 
Murray Carson does not quite realise one’s idea 
of Pedro, but he rises very nearly to the height 

Oxford Stree. of hisone great scene. The rest of the characters 
are attractively represented, and the effect is 
one of animaticn. But “The Vagabond King” is a great play 
spoiled. 
aT s~ Tro 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
6 HE LIARS” is not good drama, gwa drama; it is not even a nice 
:% play. It deils with the hackneyed and surely exhausted subject of 
connubial infidelity—infidelity, at least, in thought ; but Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, its author, has treated his scheme in brilliant fashion. His 
dialogue has wit, though not of a very distinguished order, and the acting of 
Mr. Charles Wyndhim and the costumes of the ladies of his company are 
always sufficient in themselves to crowd the Criterion. The play is, indeed, 
acted to perfection, and by none more perfectly than Miss Violet Vanbrugh, one 
of the most promising of all our actresses. Miss Miry Moore and Miss Cynthia 
Brooke, Mr. Thalberg, Mr. Standing, and the others give a performance 
so individually excellent, so. finished in ensemble, that not even the Comedie 
Francaise itself could show a better. , ; 

Mr. Tree cannot be accused by the most biassed of critics of being an 
exemplar of that selfishness which we are sometimes told is the hallmark of the 
‘© actor-manager,” who, fearful of being outshone, engages mediocrities to sur- 
round him, and sees to it that no one shall dispute his pre-eminence on the 
boards of his own theatre. It was not Mr. Tree’s fault that an ac’or so incom- 
parable, in many respects, as Mr. Forbes Robertson is not to appear as Brutus 
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In the revival of ‘ Julius Caesar” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. But Mr. Robertson’s 
arrangements precluding this, Mr. Lewis Waller has stepped into the breach, 
which he, by his manly presence and elocutionary gifts, should fill right well. 
Mr. F ranklin McLeay, one of the most brilliant and intellectual of the younger 
generation of actors, whose Nero in ‘* The Sign of the Cross” stamped him at 
once as possessed of a distinguished individuality, has been entrusted with the 
part of Cassius. Mr. Louis Calvert, a well-known Shakespearean actor, will be 
the Julius esar. Mark Antony, of course, falls to Mr. +, while Mrs, 
Tree has chosen the small but effective character of Lucius, Brutus’s page. 
Miss Evelyn Millard will probably play Portia, and Miss Dorothea Baird 
Calphurina. 

““The Happy Life,” Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play shortly to be presented 
aut the Duke of York’s Theatre, will have for heroine Miss Dorothea Baird, and, 
if the wishes of the management can be fulfilled, either Mr. Herbert Waring or 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew for hero, while Mr. Herman Vezin will return to his old love, 
and appear ina ‘comedy ” part. The younger folk know Mr. Vezin only as a 
tragedian, but this fine actor has a lighter mood which well befits him. ‘‘ The 
Happy Life ” is a modern and romantic play, chiefly concerned with the strugcle 
ofa man and woman with whom inclination clashes with duty. 

** Secret Service,” that intere ting American drama, is suortly to be revived 
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at the Adelphi. Those who wish to see the delightful ‘‘ La Perichole” at the 
Garrick must bestir themselv for the opera is soon to be withdrawn,  £* The 
Grand Duchess ” will be revived akout a fortnight hence at the Savoy. Mr. 
Hayden Coffin has a new and very charming song in ‘* The Geisina” at Daly 
Six Henry Irving’s return to the Lyceum has been postponed unti! early in the 
New Year. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE KING.” 


J OT many years ago, a sculptor and the present writer were \ mndering in 


N what new direction the expression of art was tending. The question 

grew out of the conclusion we arrived at that the Young Man and ihe 
Young Woman as dramatic, or literary, or plastic material, had abou! been used 
up. The field had been harvested,,the aftermath gathered, and the gleaners 
had not overlooked so amtich as‘a stray fence corner. It had all been said and 
resaid and said‘ over“again, until both writers and readers, both pl: ywrights, 
actors, and audiences, both-artistsand the patrons of art must realise that it was 
high time to be going .on to something different. We decided quite definitely 
that in sculpture-we might only look forward to a modernisation, so to speak, of 
ideas and subjects; that the treatment must and would remain classical, In 











literature and the drama, we decided just as definitely that we might expect the 
exploitation of people cither older or younger than the heretofore accepted 
heroes and heroines—in other words, of elderly people and of children, And 
of animals, we added, as an afterthought. 

I do not remember that we settled the future of music and painting that 
a‘ternoon, but I do remember how glad we were of that afterthought as to the 
animals, when Mr. Kipling obligingly verified our prophecy with his ‘ Jungle 
Tales.” As to sculpture, we will not speak here ; as t6 literature and the stage, it 
begins to look as though we might have been one-half right after all—that in 
children we are to find material hitherto almost unused in literature and on the 
stage. Sentimental Tommy” was, I believe, the first in the new line of 
literature ; followed by- Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous,” not to mention some 
earlier stories of his, and Sara Jeanette Duncan’s no less remarkable ‘* Sonny 
Sahib.” On the stage ‘* Hansel and Gretel” broke the new ground; “ Die 
Evangelimann” gave us a glimpse into the new country. ‘‘One Summer’s Day” 
afforded us another; and recently *‘ The Children of the King” came to give 
us a further view down the new vista. This production was of so interesting a 
nature that, although it no longer holds the boards at the Court Theatre, where 
it was first staged some weeks back, I think that, as instancing the introductory 
observations of this article, I may tell the story and comment upon it for the 
benefit of those readers of Country Lire who for one reason and another did 
not see, and may not have heard, the plot of the piece. There is very little 
doubt that opportunities will arise for seeing the production at various provincial 
theatres during the ensuing year, which being so, a few words about the story 
may be to the point, 

A children’s fairy story is the theme, with children for the hero and heroine : 
a tale of a Prince and a Goose-girl, and a wicked Witch, that all of us who 
know our Grimm—and let us hope that all of us do know it—can remember as 
the dwellers in that half-real, half-siadow land of our childish recollections. 
These, and a tiny child are the main characters that Humperdinck has chosen for 
his last work, 

Of course the story may be regarded as an allegory —trust the elaborate- 
mindedness of the present day and generation for that. People who are studious 
and fond of contemplating abstract ideas—generally with an overplus of abstract- 
ness and an under supply of idea—will discover in the fairy tale the story of the 
struggle between Duty and Love on the one hand, and Worldly Wisdom, Evil, 
and Selfishness on the other, They may, to the top of their bent, perceive that 
everything means something else, and go home as unrefreshed and desiccated in 
their minds as before they saw the play. 

And other people may devote themselves to a consideration of the music 
alone ; to picking out the mot//s, which are many and beautiful. but which it is 
not necessary to pick out, for they are distinct and distinctive enough to impress 
themselves upon one without a conscious effort of the listener’s mind. 

Yet others, and they are probably the ones to whom Humperdinck 
unconsciously addressed himself, will listen to the music as part of the play, and 
to the play as a further interpretation of the music, without deliberately 
attempting to separate either from the other, Artist that he is, Humperdinck 
has neither allowed the music to overpower the stage development of the story, 
nor to sink into a mere incidental garnishing ; and though this form of play is 
perhaps the most artificial union of musical and dramatic art that has been given 
us, being what one might well call a spoken opera, we come from it with a 
grateful feeling that we have been listening, not to an allegorical play, nor yet 
to a musical opus, but to a fairy tale, in the telling of which has been preserved 
by some miracle all the delicacy, the freshness, the evanescent glow, yes, and 


the deep melancholy, of childhood 


Once upon a time there dwelt in a hut in the Hella Wood a wicked Witch, 
who hated all mankind, and always wished to do them har», With her lived 
the Goose-girl, to whom the Witch wished to teach witchcraft, but the Goose- 
girl, who was as good as she was beautiful, much preferred tending her yeese-— 
though they were all stupid except one—-and spent the days looking after them, 
making poppy wreaths for her pretty head, or lying on a mossy bank and talking 
to the sky, the clouds, and the linden trees, 

But one day the Witch, who had cast a spell upon the Goese-girl, so that 
she could not leave the wood, told her that she had been idle long enough ; that 
she must help make the Magic Bread—bread that had the power of bringing 
death to whoever should eat half of it. While she was mixing it, and the 
Witch was pronouncing her spell, the Goose-girl also pronoun:ed hers, by the 
power of which whoever ate only a little of the bread could see the most 
beautiful things if he so wished. Scarcely had the bread been mixed and taken 
into the hut by the Witch, when the Prince appeared. He had grown tired of 
Court life, and had come to this far country in search of adventures ; and so 
beautiful was the Goose-girl, in spite of her rags, that he fell in leve with her, 
and in exchange for her wreath of poppies offered her his golden crown if she 
would go with him, But the Witch’s spell was upon her, and though she loved 
the Prince dearly, she had not courage to break it, The Prince reproached her 
for her cowardice, for courage, he told her, is a sign of royal blood, and though 
he still loved her, heleft her, since *‘royal blood and beygar’s blood could not mix.” 

Now, near by, was a city called Hellabourne. Its inhabitants wished for a 
king to rule over them, and sent three of their number, a Minstrel, a Broom- 
binder, and a Woodcutter, to ask the Witch, whom they considered as wise as 
she was wicked, how to find a king. The Witch told them that whoever should 
enter the gates of the city as the clock struck twelve would be a king’s child, and 
should rule over them. While she was telling this to the Woodcutter and the 
Broombinder, the Goose-girl told the Minstrel of the Prince and of his love for 
her, and the Minstrel was sure that she too must be a king’s child. But the 
Witch said that, far from being the child of a king, she was the child of a hang- 
man’s daughter and a murderer ; and though this was quite true, Heaven, in 
answer to the poor Goose-girl’s prayer, dropped a star fro.n the sky, not only as a 
token of its love for her, but to break the Witch’s spell, which had kept her in 
the forest. 

Freed, and with the Prince’s crown upon her head, she le.t the wood and 
went towards Hellabourne. There had the Prince gone also, and, having no 
money to pay for his living at the inn, he became the innkeeper’s swineherd, 
and with the other dwellers in the city waited to see who, by entering the city 
gates at noon, should become their ruler. The clock struck twelve, the gates 
opened, and, to his great joy, he saw his dear one, the Goose-girl, whom he 
embraced tenderly. But the people were furious that a Goose-girl and a swine- 
herd were to be their king and queen, and drove them forih, their only champions 
being the Minstrel and the children, who believed both were really of royal llooJ. 

And so the Goose-girl and the Prince became wanderers, without a shelter 
or any food, until she was almost dead with cold and hunger, and the poor Prince, 
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who had only his crown left, offered it in exchange for bread. The loaf he thus 
obtained was the Magic Bread made by the Witch, and having the power Loth 
of death and of beautiful visions in it. They divided it and ate it. No sooner 
had they done so than all the happiness and beauty of their past life came back 
to them—in a vision. Some people say that the wicked Witch’s spell in the 
bread was stronger than the Goose-girl’s spell, and that the end of the vision 
was the death o/ the Prince and the Goose-girl. But others say that the Goose- 
girl’s spell was stronger than the Witch’s, and so it came about tliat the children 
of Iellabourne, and the Minstrel, being sure that these two were indeed royal 
children. searched for them in the wood, found them almost perishing in the 
cold and snow, and Lrought them back to Hellabourne, to reign over it in joy 
and happiness. This is the fairy story of ‘* The Children of the King.” 


It seems almost an insult to call it a play, or 2 drama set to music, or an 
opera that is to be spoken instead of sung. Yet it is all three of them, and 
being a combination of all of them, it offers threefold difficulties to those 
presenting it. An actor, however good, without musical instinct and training, 
would fail hopelessly in rendering any of the main characters ; a musician, how- 
ever well trained, would fail with equal hopelessness unless possessed of thorough 
dramatic—not lyric—training. And neither musician nor actor could hope to 
play any of the main parts with any degree of convincingness unless possessed of 
that most rare combination—the appearance of extreme youthfulness and great 
dramatic power, Taken all in all, the fairy play, both dramatically and musically, 
is better than good, and the early resumption of ‘* The Children of the King ” 
for the holiday season will be a delight to the children, to the grown-ups who 
make the taking of the children an excuse for going themselves, and to the rest 
of us who go openly and unexcusingly for our own enjoyment. 

FLORENCE. HAYWARD. 


. ~ hme 
RACING NOTES. 

DO not remember ever to have seen a race in which it was more difficult to 

| decide between the relative chances of some four or five of the candidates 

than was the case with this year’s Liverpool Cup. To begin with, it was 
one of the best handicaps ever made, whilst the frequent and inexplicable 
changes in the market made confusion worse confounded right up to the day of 
the race. That the Cambridgeshire would turn out to be the key to this handi- 
cap was my opinion when I first saw the weights, and so it turned out. 

My earliest fancies were for Labrador and Maluma, who both seemed to be 
well handicapped on their Cambridgeshire running, To my astonishment the 
latter’s stable companion, Merman, was made favourite as soon as there was any 
reliable market ; the story being that, although the stable had accepted with 
both their candidates, the Cesarewitch winner would be their chosen one. As 
everybody knows, he was struck out the day before the race, though what chance 
he could have had if he had run it is hard to see: Before the Cambridgeshire, it 
was said that Maluma, with 7st. in that race, was a better thing than Merman 
had been in the Cesarewitch with 7st. 5lb., the line having been obtained through 
Brayhead, with whom they had both been galloped. This would make out 
Merman and Maluma to be about the same animal over a mile and a-half. 
But in the Cambridgeshire Labrador, who was giving Maluma Ist. 3lb., ran 
her toa neck; whilst in the Liverpool Cup he was meeting Merman at even 
weights, What chance, then, could Merman have of beating him, for one? 

As for Maluma, she has evidently gone all to pieces since the Cambridge- 
shire, as she showed plainly by her running in the Lancashire Handicap, which 
should have been a good thing for her on her Newmarket form. On Friday last 
she proved a poor substitute for Merman, as she never seemed able to go the 
pace, and was tailed off from the start. When Crestfallen was struck out, in favour 
of h’s stable companion, it was obvious that Chiselhampton must have a 
great chance. Then, again, the stable money that went on General. Peace, the 
day before the race, proved him to be a very dangerous candidate. Greenlawn 
had a host of followers—of whom I was not one—while wondrous tales were 
told of what would be done by Nunsuch, Waterhen, and the best of Mr. 
Dobell’s pair. 

Mr, George Lambton does not make many mistakes, and he made none this 
time, though Chiselhampton was certainly a lucky Lorse to win; and if General 
Peace had been ridden to orders, there is no doubt that he would have landed 
the big stake for which he had been backed by the Grateley stable. As it was, 
his jockey, although ordered to wait with him, came right away from the fall of 
the flag, made every post a winning-post, and then succumbed by a short head 
to Chiselhampton, in the last few strides. 

Such a cracker did he make the pace that, at one time, he was several 
lengths in front of his field, which was all over the place before they had gone 
halfway. Jaquemart, Bradwardine, Greenlawn, and Waterhen stuck to him 
best for the first mile or so, and when they died out Chiselhampton and Labrador 
went on in pursuit. The Duke of Westminster’s horse was the first to crack, 
and Chiselhampton, staying on, caught General Peace in the last 5oyds., and 
won a fine race by a head, Labrador, who was eased in the last 1ooyds., 
finished a couple of lengths behind the pair ; Nunsuch, who was always running 
well, afler getting a bad start, was half a length behind him, The Rush 
carriyng his 9st. into fifth place. 

It is not’ often that a two year old who has won the Brocklesby Stakes at 
Lincoln comes out and wins again in November, but this is what that charming 
little colt Gay Lothair did when he won the Knowsley Nursery Stakes on the 
first day of the Liverpool meeting. I remember seeing this son of Lactantius 
and Gaylass as a yearling at the Southcourt Stud, and thinking him just the sort 
to win a Brocklesby, Though but small, he is all quality and action, and if he 
grows enough during the coming winter i; sure to hold his own as a three year 
old. Lucknow, who was trying to give him 21lb., and was made favourite, bul 
ran nowhere, is probably a better youngster than is generally thought, and likel) 
to be worth following next year, if he winters well. Crestfallen won the 
Liverpool St. Leger. by a length and a-half, thereby drawing renewed attention 
to his stable companiov Chiselhampton’s chance for the Cup, as also did Melange 
by winning the Warbe:k Mile Plate for Mr. George Lambton’s successful stable. 

The principal event of the current week is the Derby Cup, taking place 
on Friday, This has obtained a really good acceptance, and is sure to take 
a lot of winning. The very useful Diakka heads the list with gst. 4lb., and we 
know that he likes the course, but I doubt if he’can give 1olb. to Sandia in the 
same stable, who I shall expect to see represent the Beresford-Lorillard con- 
federacy, and run well, too. Greenlawn, I think, is stale, as I said before the 
Liverpool Cup, and I cannot fancy Knight of the Thistle with gst. 1b. 
Gulistan ran .well for a long way in the Cambridgeshire, but he does not 
seem to like a field of horses. Marco is, I fear, played out, and Balsamo 
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seems untrustworthy ; but over this 
easy mile I cannot help fancying 
a horse of Eager’s class, with 7st. 13lb. 
Nunsuch ran fairly well at Liverpool, 
but will probably give way to Sandia. 
Phoebus Apollo is too uncertain to 
trust, and Funny Boat is none too 
reliable either ; but Ashburn I believe 
to be agood three year old, and with only 
7st. 1lb. he ought to run well Court 
Ball, with only 6st. 12lb. on his six 
year old back, could win this race in 
a canter if he liked, but he probably 
will not like. I am not very fond of 
Eager, and he does not really stay a 
mile, but his speed may get him home 
here. Sandia is bound to very nearly 
win, if he represents the stable. | Ash- 
burn will, I think, run well, and Melange 
with 8st. to carry may beat the lot. 
The Steeplechase season of 1897- 
98, though one day of the Sandown 
Park Meeting which precedes the 
Cambridgeshire week is devoted to 
cross-country racing, may be said to 
have fairly begun last week at Liverpool. 
There have been plenty of jumping 
meetings at other places during the 
last few weeks, it is true, but there was 
nothing of any importance, or likely to 
have any bearing on the future, until a 
field of ten representative chasers went 
to the post last week for, the Sefton 
Steeplechase, including that real good 
stayer, Ford of Fyne, the 1895 Grand 
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National winner, Wild Man from Borneo, the useful Barcalwhey, Prince Albert, a 
horse for whom I have always had a great liking, and Athel Roy. The latter 
was made favourite, but he never looked like winning, and Prince Albert 
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won by three-quarters of a length from Barsac, with Worker, who haa 


none the best of the 
Albert had only been 
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luck, third. I happen to know that if Prince 


to have another week’s work he would 
have been fancied by his connections for the 
last Grand National, and the only bet I had 
on that race was to back him for a place, which 
he got. Iam sure he is a useful horse over a 
country, and he stays well. Wild Man from Borneo 
I have always thought a very lucky horse to have 
won a Liverpool, and although heisacharming little 
horse, a beautiful jumper, and stays well, I do 
not think he will win many more races of any 
importance ; and Ford of Fyne, perhaps, wants a 
longer distance than three miles to show at his 
best. 

We shall soon be in the thick of the jumping 
business, and, for the benefit of my readers, | 
shall try to find out a few horses which will be 
worth fillowing during the season just begun. 
That the new National Hunt: Flat Races will add 
immensely to the interest of the winter meetings, 
I am quite sure, and I shall expect to see sport 
under the National Hunt Rules benefit all round 
from their introduction. 





“’* TUD NOTES.—lIn these remarks on that 
S always interesting subject, the breeding of 
" race-horses, I shall endeavour, as far as 
possible, to steer clear of all mere theory, and to 
confine myself to actual results, to the examina- 
tion of those lines of blood which have been most 
successful in the past, and to the study of such 

methods of breeding as are most likely 
to produce great race-horses in the 
future. 

2 With this object in view I shall 
often have to make allusion to the 
most successful winning sires of the 
present season, whilst I shall also 
endeavour to point out the strong and 
weak elements in the pedigrees of some 
of the principal stallions of the day, 
and to form an opinion as to what sort 
of mares will be most likely to suit 
them. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to trace the descent of each 
individual horse, not only in tail male, 
but also through the female line. 
This is more or less a new idea, I 
admit, but the late Mr. Bruce Lowe 
has amply proved its value, whilst he 
has also rendered it easy of accomplish 
ment by his invaluable work, ‘‘ Breed 
ing Race-horses on the Figure 
System.” Some people affect to 
laugh at this, I know, and certainly 
the name is not a well-chosen one, 
suggesting, as it does, some sort of 
mathematical formula for breeding 
winners, whereas, in reality, it is 
nothing of the sort, and there is not a 
vestige of theory in the whole book, 
‘* Guide” would have been a better 
word than “ System,” for that is what 
it, really is. A guide, to the relative 
value of the different lines of blood in 
the Stud Book, based purely on 
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results, and in which cach family 1s 
designated by a figure which expresses 
to those who understand the book 
what it would cost endless time and 
trouble to find out for oncself, and 
which gives at a glance a thorough 
and convenient grasp of the values of 
the various blood lines. 

To explain this useful book in as 
ew words as possible, it deals with all 
the thoroughbred families of the pre- 
sent day in the female line, by tracing 
them back to the original mares from 
whom they are descended. These 
Mr. Bruce Lowe has placed ir order, 
1, 2, 3, and so on, according, to the 
degree of success their descendants in 
the female line have attained as win 
ners, or dams of winners, of the three 
classic races, the Derby, Oaks, and St. 
Leger. It will thus be seen that there is 
nothing mysterious about this so-called 
figure system, and that it is as 
untheoretical as anything can 
possibly be. Having numbered 
some ‘orly-three familiesin their order of 
merit {rom a racing point of view, as 
judged by actual results, Mr. Bruce Lowe 
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next discovered that the first five families, 
although they represent the highest degree of 
racing capacily, are, with the exception of No 3, 
deficient in siring capacity, in which the families 
3, 8, 11, 12, and 14 have alone been successful. 
We come to this conclusion, then, that out 
of the forty-three families numbered, the first five 
are what hehas designated the * running families,” 
and as the descendants of these five original 
mares include Whalebone, Minting, Blacklock, 
Voltigeur, Stockwell, Sir Peter, Matchless, 
Thormanby, Gladiateur, and Hermit, it is 
obvious that there can be few, if any, great 
horses in the present day which are not descended 
from one of these “ running families,” whilst it 
is also a fact that no horse has ever been a real 
success as a sire which has not been descended 
from or inbred to one of the ‘sire families.” 
My readers will doubtless remember many great 
race-horses— Gladiateur, for example—who, con Err, a 
trary to general expectation, were failures at the Tadeo! \eer7e 
stud. in every such case it will be found that, 
although the horse in question was full of running 
blood, he was not descended from, or inbred lo, ; 
any of the five sire families—in other words, that he was deficient in ‘* sire blood.” 
After this brief explanation, I hope my readers will be able to understand 
any allusion I may make to ‘the figures” in any pedigree I may be dealing 
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with, especially as I am sure that it is quite impossible to at once get a clear and 
comprehensive view of any horse’s breeding without them. 

As everybody knows, our thoroughbreds are divided into three families 
respectively descended from the Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk, and the 
Godolphin Arabian. The first of these has proved itself by far the most potent 
in the male line ; in fact, a reference to the list of winning stallions of the season 
shows that out of the first twenty of these there is only one that is not a direct 
descendant of the Darley Arabian on his sire’s side. That is Despair, who 
comes ninth on the list, and belongs to the second, or Byerly Turk, division. 
Taking the next seven sires on the list, we find, again, that they all belong to the 
first division, except one. This is Barcaldine, who isdescended from Melbourne, but 
whose excellence I have always attributed to the fact that both his sire and dam 
were immediately descended from Darling’s dam, a daughter of Birdcatcher, 
one of the most famous members of the Darley Arabian family. 

From the Darley Arabian was descended Eclipse, whose four sons, Pot8os, 
King Fergus, Joe Andrews, and Mercury, may be said to have been the principal 
founders of this family. 

From the Byerly Turk we got Herod, Woodpecker, and Florizel, from 
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whom most of the repr sentatives of the second division are descended ; whilst 
the third division has been built up by the sons and daughters of Sorcerer and 
Paynator, both by Trumpator, son of the Godolphin Arabian, 

It will at once be seen how completely the Darley Arabia: family has 
over shadowed the other two, and, indeed, it looks as if the day may not be far 
distant when all our race-horses of any worth will belong to it on their sire’s side. 

In my next article I intend to begin my study of this famous family, com- 
mencing with Eclipse’s most successful son, Pot80s, whose direct descendant, 
Kendal, is, at the present moment, at the head of the list of winning stallions for 
the present year. In doing so, I shall, of course, deal with its representatives 
on their dams’, as well as their sires’, sides ; and to show how fully the value of 
the ‘figures ” is realised abroad, I may say that I have just seen a book of the 
Imperial Stud at Graditz, in Germany, got up by Count Lehndorff, in which all 
the mares, between fifty and sixty in number, have their pedigrees tabulated 
with the sire family figures printed in red, the running families in blue, the 
ordinary families in black, and No. 3 family, which is both sire and running, 
half in red and half in blue. As Count Lehndorff, who, acting for his Govern- 
ment, is the biggest Continental buyer of bloodstock at the present time, has 
pinned his faith to the teaching of the figures, it is obviously a matter of 
ordinary prudence for breeders in this country to realise the advantages they will 
gain by arriving at a proper understanding of what they mean. 

Outpost, 





~ ata TC ; pects 
SOME FAMOUS HORSES. 

S some years are noted for their good vintages, so, on the turf, are others 
A known for the excellence of the two or three year old horses, as the case 
may be. In others, perhaps, the winners of the classic races, and 
especially of the Derby, good horses on the turf as they may have been, turned 
out but indifferent, or else rank failures, when put to stud. duties; while some 
that ran behind them, and, may be, were not even placed, have in later years 
gained great names by the deeds of their progeny, their names figuring over 
and over again in the pedigrees of high-class horses. Of the latter class, what 
better instance can be quoted than that of Wisdom, who only ran on the turf 
during one year, 1876, and then never won the value of a feed of oats? Wisdom 
was not placed in Kisber’s Derby, in which such horses as Julius Cvesar, 
Petrarch, Skylark, and Coltness, among others, took part ; and yet, as a sire, he 
was better than them all, even than Petrarch, who has, nevertheless, stud laurels to 
rest on, having sired the bonny little Bard, as well as Florentine, Peter Flower, 
Laureate II., and Throstle. Yet the always-defeated Wisdom can show as his 
trump cards such race-horses as Florence, Wiseman, Surefoot, Veracity, Sir 
Hugo, Love Wisely, and many other good animals. The only year he ran, 
Wisdom started six times. The greatest races for which he competed were the 
Derby, and the Cesarewitch, in which event he carried the insignificant weight of 
6st. 6lb., and was not placed. His two best performances’ were, perhaps, in the 
Craven Selling Stakes—run on the day before he started in Kisber’s Derby, in 
which race Wisdom’s starting price was 100 to I. Ilere, at a difference of 
24lb, for three years, he was beaten halfa length by old Thunder. On the last 
day of the same meeting, he was beaten a head by Dalham for the Epsom Cup, 
at a difference of rglb. for the two years. Mr. A. Hoole bought him for a very 
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small sum for the stud, and he never ran 
again. Nothing but the sheer merit or 
his stock could have raised him to the 
high position as a sire that he held up 
to the day of his death, in the week 
Isinglass won the Derby, and it is an 
instructive lesson on bloodstock breed- 
ing that such an indifferent performer 
on the race-course should have been 
such a pronounced success at the stud, 
A year when the first four in the Derby 
all made their mark in the Stud 
300k was 1836, when the leading 
quartette at Epsom were Bay Middle- 
ton, whose best sire was, perhaps, the 
Flying Dutchman, both on the turf 
and after; Gladiator, the sire of Sweet- 
meat, and grandsire of Macaroni, a 
winner of the Derby, Mincemeat and 
Mincepie, both Oaks winners, and 
last, not least, of the record winnes 
of the triple crown, the mighty 
Frenchman Gladiateur, who, I think, 
of all high-class horses, bears the 
questionable palm of having been the 
greatest and rankest failure as a 
sire that has ever been known. Next 
came Venison, famed for his ‘‘ exquisite tapered head, small ears, and p.uiminent 
eyes, which, full of fire, gave him a splendid appearance, while his light, graceful, 
and sweeping action, gallant courage, and perfect symmetry, carried the deer-like 
resemblance to its utmost extent.” Such is the somewhat old-fashioned 
description of Venison, a panegyric which is, however, slightly discounted by 
the further statement that he was rather a lurching, long-actioned goer, and 
wanted a deal of assistance. Venison begat Alarm, and the beautiful Kingston, 
“The Knight of the Silverhair,” as he was called, and Kingston was the sire of 
the beautiful Ely ; Alarm’s line again goes through his female progeny, Torment 
and Laura, to the gallant Petrarch, and what a lot of good horses were bred from 
the last-named mare. 

The last of the placed lot behind Bay Middleton was Slane, perhaps better 
known in France than in England. The Druid relates that Slane had ‘‘a sad 
aptitude for getting roarers, and there were no less than ten or eleven in one 
year by him. Their chief speciality was to be game and slow.” But yet he was 
the sire of Queen Anne, the dam of the aforesaid Kingston, his old Derby 
antagonist, Venison, being Kingston’s sire. 

It would take a long time to go year by year over the unplaced Derby 
horses that did well at the stud, but a few cases may be touched upon, and the 
Derby of 1852 may be mentioned, when Daniel O’Rourke came home half a 
length in front of the Irish horse Barbarian, who just failed to win the blue 
riband of the Turf for Ireland. Daniel O’ Rourke’ got some good horses when old 
Sir Tatton Sykes had him at Sledmere ; but in Daniel’s year there ran a greater 
than him, in a horse that had won the Two Thousand Guineas and a few months 
later won the St. Leger, but who on the Derby day was dead amiss from some 
throat ailment. “Need I say that that horse was Stockwell, ‘‘the emperor of 
stallions,” the greatest of all modern sires, and the horse the absence of whose 
name in some part of a pedigree makes that pedigree of little worth? Such, 
indeed, is the deduction arrived at in the late Bruce Lowe’s work on horse- 
breeding, and one, too, I think, which is very far from wrong ! 

In 1858, the winner, Beidsman, was good on the turf and at the stud. This 
is a horse who has, more or less, founded a line of his own ; as, indeed, has the 
horse who ran second to him at Epsom in that year, for Toxophilite was that 
horse, and he was the sire of Musket and grandsire of the great Australian 
champion, Carbine. 

Blair Athol was the hero of the sensational Derby of 1864, and he also has 
made his mark in the Stud Book. There were some good race-horses and good 
sires behind him when he won at Epsom, They comprised such horses as 
Scottish Chief, whose daughters and grand-daughters are so famous as brood 
mares; General Peel, who had won the Two Thousand Guineas, and was a 
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good horse, but his stud honours do not lay heavy on him, no more than they do 
on another runner in that race, Ely the beautiful. Neither of this couple did much, 
if anything, to perpetuate their good names, but a couple of other starters in the 
1864 Derby did better at the stud, and those were Cathedral and Cambuscan, 
the latter well known as the sire of the flying and ever unbeaten Hungarian mare, 
Kincsern. To hark back a couple of years, when the rank outsider Caractacus won. 
No one ever heard of him as a successful sire, but an unplaced horse in the race was 
Adventurer, who while at the stud begat some horses whose names are written on 
the roll of fame, such, for instance, as Pretender, Apology, Wheel of Fortune, 
and many others. 

In Lord Lyon’s Derby (1866) the race took place unusually early in the 
year, being run on May 16th. One of the select band of winners of the triple 
crown, Lord Lyon’s stud laurels, I think, may be said to rest on Minting alone. 
He got many other race-horses, and Placida was a gocd mare, but that fine com- 
bination of a good and game race-horse was enough to make the reputation of 
any sire. But behind Lord Lyon in the Derby of 1866 were some good sires, 
such as Savernake, brother to St. Albans, who did good service in Hunzary ; 
the grey Strathconan, who with his grandfather, the bad-tempered Chanticleer, 
has perpetuated a line of all shades of grey horses. Another good horse that 
year was Vespasian, who, more especially over the Goodwood course, was an 
extraordinary weight carrier. Vespasian had some good horses to his credit 
hefore he was shipped to New Zealand to end his days. And yet another in 
this race was Lanuet, perhaps best known as being the sire of the late Burton 
Hill trainer, Edwin Weever’s, everlasting old Herald. 

In the following year there were no horses of any note in the Derby from a 
breeder’s point of view except the winner, Hermit ; and from his loins sprang 
many and many a good winner of too recent date to need mention here, In 
1868, when Blue Gown came in half a length ahead of his field, there were some 
fair stud horses behind him. Blue Gown was more like a lady’s park hack than 
a Derby winner, to my mind ; still, if he had not died in mid-ocean, and found 
a watery grave, while voyaging to America, he might have done great things as 
a sire in the land he was going to. Of others behind Blue Gown there were 
King Alfred and Speculum in the order named, besides Rosicrucian, Paul Jones, 
‘*the steam-engine,” of Mr. G. Hodgman, and See Saw, of which lot Rosicrucian 
was, without doubt, the best horse in the field when well, and certainly the best 
sire. See Saw got some good horses, Cylinder and others to wit, as also did 
Speculum, whose stock were notable stayers. I will end now by mentioning 
the next year, 1869, when the famous ding-dong finish for the Derby between 
Pretender and Pero Gomez took place. The judge’s verdict was, ‘won by a 
head,” but to this day there are some persons who maintain such was not the 
case, and the writer is bound to admit 
that he also was under the same 
impression, Indeed, having backed 
Mr. Johnstone’s coit, the bearer of the 
blue and silver, for the largest bet he 
ever made, I was mentally saying 
good-bye to my investment with the 
late Dr. Shorthouse, when I joyfully 
saw No. 4 go up on the board, and 
knew that Pretender had won. An 
equally close and exciting finish was, 
years later, run at Epsom between 
Melton and Paradox, in 1885, 

But of all years, I think that 1869 
beats all others I have named for 
moderate horses, both when in train- 
ing and in after life. Pretender, as 
far as I am aware, never sired an 
animal worth training ; Pero Gomez 
was in the same category, though his 
blood runs in some good brood mares ; 
and of the others, Belladrum’s sole claim 
to stud fame is, I believe, comprised in 
the fact that the unbeaten Barcaldine 
was out of a mare by Belladrum out of 
Bon Accord. What an upset there was 
when Belladrum was beaten in the Two 
Thousand Guineas! The murder was 
out by Derby Day, when the son of 
Stockwell and Catherine Hayes (she a 
daughter of Lanercost and an Oaks 
winner herself) was tailed off, and came 
in with the crowd roaring like a Bull of 
Bashan, And yet, on his two year old 
running, there was good reason to make 
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Belladrum a favourite, for in his two 
year old career he scored nine times 
out of eleven starts. His triumphs 
consisting of the Epsom Woodcote 
Stakes, in which he beat eighteen 
others, the New Stakes at Ascot, while 
in the Goodwood week he landed the 
Ham Stakes as well as the Molecomb 
anda Bentinck Memorial Stakes, besides 
adding four other races to his credit, 
all at Newmarket Autumn Meetings. 
A horse with such credentials would 
naturally start one of the favourites 
in the Two Thousand Guineas, if not 
for the Derby. In the field in ques- 
tion there were such as Thorwaldsen, 
who had a marked aversion to the 
gentlemen in blue that stand at the 
gate leading from the paddock or 
enclosure on to the course; and I 
think it was when going out to win 
the Gold Vase the same year, at Ascot, 
that he viciously lashed at a policeman 
and broke or badly injured the leg of 
the man in blue. The last I heard of 
Thorwaldsen was some dozen years 
ago, when, with the Mazeppa charac- 
ter of ‘‘a fiery untamed steed,” he 
was languishing at Horton Hall, in 
Cheshire, and serving mares at a very 
small fee. But he was a rare well- 
bred one, being by Thormanby out of 
Lady Ripon, by Stockwell. 

Others of that year’s starters were Khysworth, Lord Hawthorn, Martyrdom, 
and Ethus. They were all sent to the stud, but were never in the first class. 
That year Lord Rosebery started Ladas—not a patch on the Ladas of recent 
years, but the first bearer of that name—a Yorkshire-bred horse by Lambton 
Zenobia, who had run as a two year old in the North, and won twice out of 
three starts. Subsequently sold to Lord Rosebery, he was trained by the late 
Mr. Dover, of Lord Lyon and Achievement fame, at East Isley. Another one 
of the starters was Alpenstock, a very handsome, taking horse, who had won 
the City and Suburban Handicap. He was a very well-named horse, being by 
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HE Hospice of St. Cross is situated in the parish of St. 
Faith, in Sparkford, a suburb of Winchester. It was 
founded by Henry de Blois, half-brother of King 

Stephen, and grandson of William the Conqueror, on the site of 
a small monastery that had existed many years previously, and 
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Stockwell —Alpine Flower. Last and least was the black colt, Perrydown, who 
ran third to Pretender and Belladrum in the Two Thousand Guineas, and subse- 
quently figured in several minor events, but never won a race. He was taken 
out of training, and the following year might have been seen helping to draw a 
hearse through the streets of Newmarket. He is not the only race-horse that 
the writer has known to wind up his career in such an ignominious way. I think 
the Derby horses of 1869 were but a sorry lot on the whole, many being in and 
out runners on the turf, and dire failures at the stud. 

IRISH BIRDCATCHER. 


OT Si. CROSS. 


which was destroyed by the Danes. It has a charter, which is 
dated 1135. This document sets forth that the Hospital of St. 
Cross was founded to support entirely ‘“‘ thirteen poor men, feeble, 
and so reduced in strength that they can hardly or with diffi- 
culty support themselves without another’s aid.” A further pro- 
vision was that one hundred other poor and indigent men were 
to be given their dinner daily. Bishop Joceline of Winchester 
further supplemented the charity with a benefaction for the pur- 
pose of feeding a second hundred of poor men daily. This 
extension of the original purpose of the foundation rendered it 
necessary to maintain a new staff of officers; and, in consequence, 
four priests, thirteen secular clerks, and nine choristers were 
introduced. 

In 1370 the Master robbed the Hospital of all “‘ corn, stock, 
and goods” he could lay his hands on, and devoted all monies to 
his own use—a proceeding which, it is no surprise to learn, ruined 
the Hospice. The Brethren now live in Beaufort’s houses, each 
of which has two rooms, a pantry, and garden. Their dress, 
derived from the Hospitallers, is a long black gown with a silver 
cross on the left breast. Each brother receives a weekly 
allowance in money, and a daily portion of meat, bread, and, 
until lately, beer. The dole of beer, however, has now been 
commuted for an increased money payment. In the original 
times each of the Brethren had daily one loaf, equalling 
two pounds ten ounces, one and a-half gallon good small beer, 
a sufficient quantity of pottage, three messes at dinner—the 
whole valued at threepence per day. 

The tall building to the right of the illustration is Beaufort’s 
Tower (1404-1447), where a wayfarer’s dole, consisting of a horn 
of beer and a piece of white bread, can always be obtained in 
response to the wayfarer knocking at the porter’s hatchway. 

In 1445 Cardinal Beaufort improved the Hospice in every 
way, and threw the advantages of the Hospital open to the whole 
of England. 

There are some very old kitchen utensils in use, which date 
from practically all ages. The top centre one is reputed to date 
from the time of Beaufort. The two skeleton grid-like-looking 
pieces of ironwork form, when required, the two sides of the meat 
cradle for use with the smoke-jack, by means of which the meat, 
weighing at times 12olb., is cooked for the Brethren. The jugs 
hanging above the platters are called “ gin jugs,” but the term 
of liquor is misapplied. : 

The scales and weights are of ancient date, as also the 
armchair, the pestle and mortar, and the ladles. 

The church in the grounds adjoining the Hospice dates from 
1171, and has architecture of very varied style. It. is at the 
present time in the best of condition. Originally it had a 
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thatched straw roof, but in 1334 Bishop Edynton re-roofed the 
nave with lead. In the south-east exterior corner is a triple arch, 
a veritable architectural curiosity. The stalls in the south aisle are 
beautifully carved, and date from the time of King Henry VIII. 
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They were originally placed in the chancel, but removed to their 
present position. In the men’s dining-hall there is a quaint fifteenth 
century staircase, and acurious raised hearth. Ina glass case some 
leathern jacks, candle-sticks, salt-cellars, pewter dishes, and dinner 
bell, which were in use at the 
time of Cardinal Beaufort, are 
still preserved. On the east 
wall is placed an early German 
triptych, reputed to be by 
Holbein, and on the exterior of 
the east front are two square 
pinnacles, though for what pur- 
pose they were placed there is 
unknown. According to Parker, 
they are said to be peculiar to 
St. Cross. At the western end 
of the church is a very ancient 
font, but the age of which 1s 
uncertain, The whole of the 
interior was restored by Butter- 
field. It is peculiarly coloured. 
As regards the architecture, the 
best portion of the nave is Early 
English, while the east end is 
Norman. There is a floor brass 
inthe choir to John de Campden, 
which bears date 1382, and is in 
a very fine state of preservation 
at the present day. The Hospice 
is well worth a visit from any 
wayfarer who may chance to be 
in the neighbourhood. The 
gates are closed at nine p.m. 
in the summer, and at eight 
Copyright. clock in the winter. 


A Book of the Day: The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“O many harsh things have been written by persons of superior intellect and 
S highly critical taste concerning the poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and concerning the opinions expressed in that correspondence with her 
friends which is the present subject of inquiry, that Iam almost ashamed to 
confess the gentle pleasure which the reading of these letters has given to me. 
Candidly, I feel deeply indebted to Messrs. Smith, Elder for publishing, and to 
Mr. I. G. Kenyon, who had hereditary claims to be intrusted with the task, for 
editing, these two volumes, and it is my honest purpose to attract the steps of 
others towards the pleasant paths that may be found in them. The unkind 
criticism is due, I think, to the fact that the armchair critics, after the manner of 
schoolmasters in the teaching of history, use the accepted literary opinion of 
to-day, itself liable to perish asa standard, by which to judge the views, expressed 
currenie calamo in familiar letters to intimate friends, of romantic and high- 
souled woman in the second and third quarters of the century. Taking all 
things seriously, never remembering that a letter reflects but a passing mood, 
they proceed with the pompous periphrasis of the pedagogue to say, in effect but 
at much greater length, that Mrs. Browning was sometimes silly. They men- 
tion, for example, that when she was twenty-six—it was not a colossal age, after 
all—she was ‘‘ old enough to know better than to compare Bulwer to Scott, 
even in a single matter, to the advantage of the former.” Surely it is by far the 
wiser course, unless it be the duty of the journalistic critic to pick holes for sheer 
love of sport, to look through these letters in the light of what we know, and 
what they teach us, of the tone of the times in which the writer of them lived. 
So looking, we shall have glimpses of a refined mind through windows opened 
by its owner, we shall see more than has been possible before of a poetess who 
was seriously suggested as a successor to the Laureate’s title that went to 
Tennyson, we shall see the development of a genius which was, of its kind, 
remarkable, and of a character infinitely tender and lovable ; nor will the story 
be lacking in human interest. 

The circumstances of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s life were peculiar even 
before the unhappy accident which confined her more and more to her own room, 
and tended to make her letters, which are in the nature of gossip from a back- 
water lying near the stream of life, the more elaborate and interesting. Her 
father was devotedly attached to his wife and children, and showed parental 
pride in Elizabeth’s precocity by causing to be printed her ‘‘ Battle of Marathon,” 
which was written when she was a mere child. His fortune lay in the West 
Indies, and it is a curious coincidence that while Elizabeth Barrett, young, 
clever, and full of the spirit of poetic romance, was steeping herself in the legends 
and traditions of ancient Greece, and almost lisping in numbers, a certain Robert 
Browning, himself of West Indian descent, whom she did not then know, was 
following much the same pursuits elsewhere. The two were preparing them- 
selves unconsciously for their communion of unbroken bliss in after life. But 
there was much to happen in the interval. First the mother died, and the shock 
to the husband and to the family was very great. Stern parent, and worse than 
stern, as Mr. Barrett proved himself to be in later days, there is no trace of 
anything but heart-broken sorrow in the letters which he wrote at the time. 
Then came to him, as to so many others interested in the West Indies, loss of 
fortune, and then his daughter Elizabeth became, especially during her life in 
London, a confirmed invalid. The father, it seems to me, allowed his affections 
to be drowned in his sorrows, and lost the balance of his mind. He loved his 
family not less, it seems to me, but more; but his affection was not free from 


selfishness ; his demonstrations of it were few ; he seldom went to his daughter’s 


room, and then stayed but little time ; his manner was stern and, at times, even 
Savage. Meanwhile Elizabeth, ceaseless in her poetic activities, made friends, 
and kept them, by her frank and intelligent letters, and lavished her affections 
on the dog that she has made famous by her poetry. Cold-blooded persons will 
say that she loved Flush too well, but there was never much harm done by 


innocent love of man or beast, and Elizabeth, her correspondence and her work 
notwithstanding, must often have been very lonely. The active girl who strained 
herself, with the result of permanent injury, in tightening a pony’s girth in the 
country—one can easily conjure up the picture—was confined to an invalid’s 
room in London; and for London she had a loathing which, far from being 
unutterable, was written over and over again. 

One of the closest of her friends and correspondents was John Kenyon, 
himself of West Indian descent, and acquainted with Robert Browning. Who 
was this John Kenyon? He was a man of many literary friendships, manifestly 
a most charming person, ‘* whose life ”—says Crabb Robinson—‘‘ was spent in 
making other people happy.” With him, with many interesting persons of that 
day, above all with amiable Miss Mitford, Elizabeth was in constant corre- 
spondence. But surely John Kenyon never exerted himself to greater eflect, or 
with more beneficial results in ‘‘ making other people happy,” than when he 
brought together Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. The ground was 
prepared beforehand, as the correspondence shows. The poetic girl an: 
omnivorous reader had recognised, as few more mature critics of her time did, 
the inspired genius of Robert Browning. ‘‘ Browning, the author of * Para- 
celsus,’” she wrote to Mr. Westwood, in 1843, ‘‘ has, to my mind, very noble 
capabilities,” and by the next year she had begun to take an interest in his move- 
ments. ‘* Well, and then Mr. Browning is not in Engiand either, so that 
whatever you send for him must awaft his return from the East, or the West, or 
the South, wherever he is. The new spirit of the age is a wandering spirit.” 
Then, in 1845, she writes, “I had a letter from Browning, the poet, last night, 
which threw me into ecstasies—Browning, the author of ‘ Paracelsus’ and 
King of the Mystics.” The reference is to Browning’s first letter to her, 
written at the suggestion of Kenyon, in praise of her verse, Correspondence 
grew frequent, and in the same year she writes, ‘‘ Well, then, I am getting 
deeper and deeper into correspondence with Robert Browning, poet and mystic, 
and we are growing to be the truest of friends.” In the same year she speaks of 
knowing that he did not write a certain review ‘as well as he does himself.” 
Still, however, love was not yet come, for in the same year she could criticise 
him with some severity. ‘‘ He cuts his language into bits, and one has to join 
them together, as young children do their dissected maps, in order to make any 
meaning at all, and to study hard before one can do it.” That is nearly as harsh 
as the words of a great scholar, who observed that it made no difference whether 
one read Browning backwards or forwards, you would never understand him. 
What was at the outset mere admiration by poetess of poet, ripened into 
acquaintance, and acquaintance into love. They met face to face, not clandes- 
tinely but openly, in her invalid room. How friendship became love, how she 
refused at first to burden Browning with a constantly ailing wife, how they were 
married clandestinely in Marylebone Church, and how, on June 29th, 1861, 
‘* ended on earth the most perfect example of wedded happiness in the history o! 
literature—perfect in the inner life and perfect in its poetical expression,” Mr. 
Kenyon and the letters tell us clearly and sympathetically. It is essential to a 
true understanding that these letters should be read. Meanwhile the brief space 
that is left to me may well be devoted to the story of the clandestine marriage 
which is here told by Mr. Kenyon, and in hitherto unpublished letters of Mrs. 
Browning, with a completeness which has not been attempted before, and we 
must attempt to do justice to Mr. Barrett, a man of extraordinarily com plex 
character, to be condemned, perhaps, but not at first blush or without reserve. 
That he had a clinging love for his children, which took the form of not being 
able to part with them, even for their happiness, and that he constantly 
constrained himself not to give expression to his deepest griefs, is plain from some 
of the earliest letters. |‘ My dear father,” writes Mrs. Browning in the letter 
to Mrs. Martin, which is the most priceless gem in the collection, “is a very 
peculiar person. He isnaturally stern, and has exaggerated notions of authority ; 
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but these things go with high and noble qualities ; and, as for feeling, the water is 
under the rock, and I had faith.” It would have been useless to ask his consent, 
in the hope of obtaining it. ‘‘ Papa will not hear some subjects; it isa thing known. 
His peculiarity takes that ground to the largest. Not one of his children will 
ever marry without a breach.” 

That kind.of affection is by no means rare, and there are few men or women 
who have not seen the unhappiness it can produce ; it is selfish, but intelligible. 
leave to marry, his daughter dared not to ask, even as a preliminary to respectful 
defiance. ‘I should have been incapacitated from any after exertion by the 
horrible scenes to which, as a matter of course, I should have been exposed.” 
So the marriage was performed clandestinely, and she who had slipped out in 
the morning as maid, came back an undisclosed married woman, and so lived 
in her father’s house for a week before escaping to the beloved Italy. That last 
act, it seems to me, was neither necessary nor excusable, and was a sufficient 
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explanation for the temporary proofs of disapproval made by her brothers. But 
for the stony cruelty of the father, who cast her off and disowned her, who 
returned her letters unread, whom the birth of her child did not soften, who died 
unrelenting and unrepentant of his harshness, well knowing all the time the 
tenderness of the heart which he wounded, it is hard to find any excuse save 
that which coroners’ juries are charitably apt to Ciscover in mercy to the living 
rather than to the dead. How bitter and how repeated the grief of Mrs. 
Browning was might be imagined if the letters did not show it; but they do 
show it in full measure, and, in spite of it, not a word of bitterness escapes her, 
Of the happiness of her life with Browning in Italy—as happy a life as man and 
woman ever lived together—the book contains abundant evidence ; and I cannot 
sum it up better than in the words of Mr. Kenyon, which I have already quoted. 
It was “the most perfect example of wedded happiness in the history of 


literature.” LOOKER-ON. 


Public School Cricket—IV. Rugby. 


ii HE Rugby Eleven won five, 
lost four, and drew three 
of their matches this year, 

and they must be considered to 

have been a powerful side. The 

Eleven were captained by E. R. 

Wilson, an all-round cricketer of 

great ability, and his efforts were 

ably seconded by W. G. Cobb 
and H. V. Spencer. Other useful 

members of the team were H. A. 

Nicholls, C. A. G, Luther, W. L.G. 

Rogers, and E. A. Gowers. 

The Rugbeians at the outset 
of the season were in excellent 
form, and their performance against 
New College was remarkable. New 
College could only total 139, Spencer 
taking six wickets, but Rugby 
made 347 for three wickets, Wilson 
getting 209 not out and Cobb to1 
not out. Trinity, Oxford, also 
suffered a severe defeat, Rugby 
vetting 192 for four wickets and 
Trinity 148. The all-round cricket 
of Wilson contributed largely to 
this result, as he made too runs 
and took seven wickets. Mention, 
too, must be made of the smart 
wicket-keeping of Gowers, as in 
this match he disposed of four 
opponents, catching two and stump- 
ing the same number. Oriel 
managed to beat the Rugbeians, Wilson being run out when 
well set, and the school failed badly against Liverpool. The 
Free Foresters had the best of a drawn game, but on Jubilee 
Day Uppingham were defeated after a hard struggle by 14 
runs. In this game Spencer bowled exceedingly well, and Cobb 
in the second innings contributed 36 not out. It is only right to 
add, however, that Rugby had to play without Wilson, who 
split his little finger about the middle of the season, and was 
handicapped thereby afterwards. Against the Old Rugbeians 
Cobb made two fine scores of 100 and 58 not out. Rugby Town 
only succeeded in making 125 against the school, and as Cobb 
and Wilson made 58 not 
out and 53 not out re- 
spectively, the Town met 
with a decisive reverse. 
At Lord’s Marlborough 
beat the Rugby boys by 
three wickets. Although 
it is probable that the 
best side won, it mast be 
admitted that the losers 
did not have the best of 
luck. Spencer, who was 
the best fast bowler on 
the side, was incapaci- 
tated by a_ strained 
shoul ler, and Cobb, who 
was generally toberelied 
upon asa batsman, failed 
completely. Rogers, 
with two fine scores of 
40 and 76, seemed to 
relish the Marlborough 
bowling, Hannay an2 
Nicholls being the most 
successful of the other 
batsmen. Wilson bowled 
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66, and in the second innings three for 52. Despite the injury which 
handicapped Wilson to a certain extent, and kept him out of 
some matches altogether, he has a batting average of 51°11 and 
a bowling average of 14°93. He made 460 runs in nine com- 
pleted innings, and took 31 wickets for 463 runs. It is almost 
unnecessary to make any comment on such figures, especially as 
he will again be captain of the Rugby Eleven next year, but it 
may safely be said that he promises to be one of the finest 
cricketers ever sent out from Rugby. Cobb, who is second in 
the averages with 44°30, having made 576 runs in thirteen com- 
pleted innings, is a very sound batsman, but he has not the 
pretty style of Wilson, 
and does not cut as well. 
Nevertheless, his cricket 
is of a high standard, and 
he certainly should be 
heard of again next year. 

Luther, Rogers, and 
Hannay were all useful 
at times. Rogers was 
invaluable at Lord’s,and 
Luther played several 
useful innings. In fact, 
on a hard wicket the 
school had a very power- 
ful batting side, and one 
which was capable ot 
making runs against any 
class of bowling. 

Of the bowlers, 
Wilson has already been 
mentioned. He bowls 
slow right, and varies 
his pace with great 
ability. Spencer is a 
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wicket. His figures are not so good as last season, but he has 
been of good service to his side, and is without doubt a fine 
natural bowler. Nicholls also bowled well at times, and got 
34. wickets for 759 runs, giving an average of 22°32 per wicket. 
Of the others, Cobb and Lee were useful change bowlers. 

The fielding of the Eleven was quite good throughout the 
term, and the Rugbeians have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
their record for the year. The effect of Wilson’s compulsory 
absence was bound to be felt, but the side always played up 
well, and are certainly deserving of great credit. Wilson, 
Spencer, and Cobb were the only members of the 1896 team who 
were available this year, and when this fact is taken into con- 


SHRIMPS AN 


WELL-KNOWN 
writer once stated that 
the advance of nine- 

teenth century civilisation and 
refinement was marked by the 
decline in the consumption of 
tea-cakes. But this was more 
than twenty years ago, and 
many changes in our manners 
and customs have been made 
in the interval. The.sociable 
meal of tea, in which a former 
generation delighted, gave place 
to a hybrid nondescript meal, 
called “high tea,” which 
was neither cold luncheon, tea, 
dinner, nor supper, but, as the 
lamented Mr. Weller would 
have expressed it, ‘‘a sort o’ 
compo’ of every one on ’em ”’—- 
a meal at which the silver pot 
of fragrant Bohea—Ceylon tea 
was unknown then—was 
flanked with pickled salmon, 
Yorkshire ham, and other cold 
meats, with muffins, tea-cake, 
jam, and such-like deli- 
cacies ready when the time 
came to follow the more solid 
viands. In turn this meal was 
deposed in middle-class circles 
by the seven o'clock dinner, 
and that terrible ‘function ”’ 
the five o’clock tea, le five 
oclogue of our Gallic neigh- 
bours—ruinous alike to appetite and digestion. But if five 
o'clock tea has done nothing else, it has restored to public 
favour the tea-cake, threatened with extinction. Tea-cakes 
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sideration it must be admitted that the results of the season are 
very satisfactory. In 1896 Rugby won two matches and lost 
four, but this year they have been successful five times, and, as 
they will have Wilson again next summer, there is every reason 
to anticipate that there will be another good year in store for 
them. The majority of the Eleven are unfortunately not 
expected to be at school next summer, but Wilson will probably 
have the services of Luther, Hannay, and Gowers. Both Luther 
and Hannay should become dangerous batsmen, and Gowers is 
a smart wicket-keeper. The loss of all the best bowlers except the 
captain will be felt, but if Wilson can supply their places he should 
have a good side to represent Rugby in 1808. oa 
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are restored to public favour, but who nowadays eats shrimps ? 
How seldom do we see the legend, common a quarter of a century 
ago everywhere—* Tea and Shrimps, Ninepence"’? We must 


‘go to Southend, Rosherville, or 
some other locality beloved of 
the cockney tourist to see the 
ticket which years ago could be 
found in almost any street. 
But still somebody, indeed, 
many somebodies, must enjoy 
shrimps, for on the banks of the 
Thames, behind, at low tide, a 
wilderness of mud flats we shall 
find a village whose inhabitants 
live almost entirely by providing 
the country with these succulent 
crustacea. The name of the 
village is Leigh, and Leigh 
shrimps are valued everywhere 
above the shrimps caught at 
any other port. Ask a Leigh 
shrimper about the Dutch 
shrimps whose competition is 
vexing their souls so sorely. 
‘¢ We'll give the Dutchers best 
at mussels, sir,” he will reply, 
‘but as to shrimps, pooh! they 
can’t cook ’em even.” It may 
sound an idle boast, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is true. The 
cooking of the shrimp, so as to 
send him to market in the best 
condition,is an art. He must be 
crisp, juicy, and not too salt, and 
a long apprenticeship has to 
be served to learn how to keep 
within the four corners of these 
Copyright—c,L, Conditions, simpleas they sound, 
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But this, perhaps, is starting at the wrong end. Before talking 
about cooking shrimps it would be well to see how they are 
caught. Briefly, they are taken in a long net called a trawl, 
very similar in construction to the trawl-nets used on the deep 
sea for our fish supply—such a net as we see the two old 
shrimpers making in the photograph reproduced. The net, 
as our illustration shows, is of very considerable length. It is 
mounted on a trawl-beam with the necessary iron furniture, 
and, attached to a strong warp, is dragged along the bottom by 
the shrimping boat, called, locally, a ‘“‘bawley,” a corruption, 
evidently, of “ boiler,” of which more anon. But at the bottom 
are sunken anchors, snags, and old wrecks, which tear and rend 
the net in the most disastrous fashion, and in a walk through 
Leigh village when the tide is low, as our illustration shows, two 
or more fishermen will probably be seen making good the 
damage. In the background of this picture will be found a good 
example of the Leigh “ bawley.” Fine sea boats are these, 
and fine sailors are the men who man them. 

The trawl, having been down for a certain time, is drawn up 
on deck, and emptied of the shrimps it contains. These are then 
carefully sorted—a nasty operation, as it is quite likely one may 





It 





eerie, 


Photo. Hussey. A TYPICAL FISHER BOY, Sovwe—"c.c” 
come across that béte noiy of the fisherman, the weaver, and get 
badly stung. Often, too, the trawl will contain a large number of 
immature soles and other fish. If of any value these are put on 
one side, if not they are thrown overboard. While all this is 
going on, the copper, which will be found in the hold, has been 
filled with sea water; the fire is lighted, a certain proportion of 
salt and other condiments being added to the water as soon as it 
boils. The shrimps are then put in batch by batch, and boiled 
for a certain time, when, after draining, they are ready to put in 
baskets to be sent ashore to market. All this sounds simple, 
but really it is an art, which the Dutchmen do not seem to be 
able to accomplish; and though they paid a Leigh shrimper to 
teach them, much to the indignation of his fellows, they seem to 
have profited but little from his instruction. There is no 
question that the best shrimps come from Leigh. They are 
caught in the estuary of the Thames, and are sent all over the 
country. Although there appears to be no particular season for 
them, in October and November they seem almost at their best. 
They are fine big brown fellows, full of meat. The pink shrimps, 
or, perhaps more properly, prawns, are caught higher up the coast 
off Harwich. It is somewhat surprising how much capital, how 
many boats and men are employed in the shrimp industry ; and 
while the foreigner who is competing with British trade at every 
point has even invaded the shrimp fishing industry, it may be 
accepted as an axiom that, to get the shrimp in perfection, he 
must be English caught and boiled. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—There is one remark in your notice of the Kennel Club 
Dog Show at the Crystal Palace that seems to me to call for 
a slight correction. You say, ‘‘ Basset-hounds and poodles were 
only fair.” As to the latter breed, I know little ; but as regards 
Bassets, it is a question if such an excellent, good all-round 
entry has ever been seen in England. All the famous hounds, 
such as Champions Zena, Pervenche, and Paris, were present, to 
say nothing of Dolores, Bowman, Louis le Beau, Knowlesly, 
Puritan—said to be the best rough Basset ever bred in this 
country—Babil, and many other equally well-known winners. [| 
have no interest in the breed, except as an onlooker, but the 
remark in your columns hardly does justice to the dogs 
exhibited.— BENBow. . 

[We freely admit that the collection of Basset-hounds at the Palace was a 
large one, and that the champions named were benched. Compared with last 
year’s entry, there was, however, a considerable diminution—quite twenty per 
cent., as a matter of fact. Puritan certainly is the best rough Basset yet bred in 
this country, and, to our mind, Dolores occupies a similar position in smooths. 
There is a lack of promising youngsters, and were the champions named to be 
withdrawn from competition, the position of the variety would be seriously 
imperilled. Our remarks were not intended to convey the impression apparently 
entertained by our correspondent. It is, however, generally admitted that the 
young stock at the Palace was disappointing. Nevertheless, two of the veterans 
named were well beaten. —EDb.] 

NEW HOMES IN OLD HOUSES. 

(To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—Lady Dorothy Nevill would find old cottages almost as 
pretty as those shown in your article on ‘* New Homes in Old 
Houses” in many Berkshire villages in and by the Downs side of 
the Vale of White Horse. Steventon, the two Hendreds, 
Harwell (I think), Sutton Courtney, and the villages beyond and 
near Wantage, especially Lower Letcombe, generally contain a 
few; also old farmhouses which have become cottages. The most 
beautiful specimen has just been restored, I think, by Mr. Denis 
De Vitré. It stands just beyond his very typical English country 
house at Charlton, near Wantage.—O. B. H. 


PARRAKEETS. 

[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—On November 4th I heard from Madam G. that her 
parrakeets had not been idle since they left their nest to roost in 
the house. They chose her own room for their residence, the 
window of which was always open, so here they were privileged 
to remain, their cage being taken in there from the parrot-room. 
Their mistress very soon was intensely interested in noticing the 
parrakeets fly into her room, twigs in their beaks, and begin 
interlacing them through the bars of their cage. Curiously enough, 
the young one was as industrious as the cock bird, these two 
flying to and fro all day long with their twigs, while the hen 
bird remained most of the day in the cage, watching them 
approvingly. So neat are they, too, that if they drop a stick on 
the floor it is carefully picked up. They have achieved their 
work in such a complete way that now their cage is quite 
invisible, and presents the appearance of a huge ball of sticks. 
Inside this the three birds sleep, their food being placed for them 
in another cage. One wonders to what proportions this structure 
will attain. Surely all this is very curious, and unusual for 
parrakeets out of their natural country and in captivity! 
A. M. E. C. 


SAVAGE AUSTRALIAN BLACK SWAN. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘‘Country Lire.’’} 

Si1r,—Can anyone tell me what to do with a savage old Austra- 
lian black swan? Ido not want advice of the nature of giving 
him to my dearest friend, or of giving him a charge of shot. 
Either of these drastic remedies might be effective, but I want 
a milder one. I was more or less prepared for the old bird— 
of course it is the cock—becoming savage in the breeding 
season, but had understood that usually this fierce mood wore 
off in a few weeks after the cygnets had left the nest. As it is, 
the bird is perfectly unapproachable, and is a real danger to any 
children crossing the park near the lake. A grown man can 
manage him quite well, if he be fairly dexterous and not afraid 
of the bird, by catching him by the neck as he comes on, and 
throwing him off. But even so, one is apt to come in for some 
very shrewd blows from the bird’s wings. To children he is fairly 
dangerous, and the only remedy I tind at: present consists in 
shutting him up in solitary grandeur. One might as well have 
a stuffed swan as this, however, and I shall be very much 
obliged if you or any of your readers could tell me of a means 
of taming him, or of any way of giving him his liberty 
without his being a public nuisance and danger.—CyGNus. 
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the gloom of the general mourning and setting our- 

selves to the serious business of amusement. Essie is 
amonomaniac. She has developed a passion for skating which is 
little less than madness. She spends her whole morning at 
Hengler’s, her whole afternoon at Niagara, and devotes the entire 
evening to the discussion of the art of skating. I cannot get her 
away from the subject. She has conceived a wonderful idea for 
a petticoat for skating, it being necessary, to ensure a good effect 
on the ice, that many;coloured frills should peep beneath the 
short cloth skirts. She has arranged a black glacé skirt reaching 
to her knees, and on to this she buttons frills of glacé, much 
kilted and gathered, of different colours. She has one set of 
frills in red, another in green, another in blue, and another in 
yellow—of every colour, indeed, of which she possesses a blouse, 
so that the blouse and the petticoats match invariably, and in 
the giddy twirl of the waltz a harmonious effect. is obtained at 
comparatively little expense. I went with her to Niagara this 
afternoon, and it was sufficiently cheery, too. There were many 
folks of prominent reputation enjoying a tea. The costumes 
were on the whole attractive, the best of them showing a cloth 
skirt and a bodice of ivory ribbed silk, with an appliqué of green 
and blue and mauve embroidery, showing in V shape a small 
vest at the neck of pale blue silk. This was worn with a grey 
skirt and a small chinchilla toque, with a large rosette of tur- 
quoise blue velvet at one side, and a couple of grey ostrich 
feathers. A flagrantly anonymous dressmaker wore drab 
cloth, crowned with a hat trimmed with natural tinted ostrich 
feathers; and the most eminent and clever lady journalist in 
London looked charming in a grey dress, with a hat encircled 
vith a purple piped scarf of cornflower blue velvet, and she wore 
round her neck one of the new watered ribbons, the imitations of 
the fobs worn by the dandies of olden times. She had a charm- 
ing little jewelled slide in the centre, a medallion of ancient date 
hanging on to the end. Why am I not an eminent lady 
journalist, or at least why have I not a jewelled slide on a 
watered ribbon ?—they are so pretty! In the hall I stopped a 
moment to admire a cape of velvet with a design upon it in 
silk braid, edged with a flounce of chinchilla of the most beau- 
tiful quality. Soft, and almost white at the tips, was this fur, and 
the lining to the cape was of grey satin brocade. I believe it 
came from Paris. Its wearer looked Parisian, and the scolloped 
fashion in which the flounce was put on round the edge seemed 
un-English. 

WeEpDNEsDAY: How much of my time Trixie does 
waste! I have been running round the town after her all day 
long, looking for clothes she cannot possibly want, and buying 
so many that I am sure she will never have an opportunity of 
wearing them. She is the most extravagant woman I ever met, 
and she changes her dressmakers once a week—not because she is 
dissatisfied with them, but because she really gives them so many 
orders that they have not a chance to execute them. She 
ordered a lovely gown of soft white silk to-day, covered with 
white lisse, covered again with black Chantilly lace. The high 
bodice has a belt of jet, lined with chiffon, which is tied into 
a bow at the back with long ends, and a brace of jet over 
one shoulder falls with fringes just below the bust. White 
and black enjoy a perennial popularity. Trixie’; other 
extravagance this morning was a net dress traced with jet, the 
jet being of paillettes, no beads of any sort; and paillettes 
are much more attractive, really. She is a wise woman in her 
recklessness, is Trixie, sometimes. I went with her to be finally 
fitted for her sealskin coat at the International Fur Store. She 
is having it made with a sac back and a semi-fitting front quite 
in the covert coat shape, reaching just below her hips, with a 
collar of Russian sable, cuffs of the same, and a lining of 
biscuit-coloured moiré. ,They cut their furs well at 163, Regent 


\ | ONDAY: We light-hearted ones are recovering from 


' Street, and I am sure the coat will be a success. Sealskin coats 
Ought to be loose, and the Parisians understand this far better 


than we do, though they adhere most affectionately to the cape 
Style for fur, and this year no Frenchwoman considers her ward- 
robe complete without a sable cape. Over in Paris, though, 
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nobody walks, and the cloth dresses, completed with cloth 
bodices, which are the delight of the fashionable at the moment, 
may easily be supplemented for driving by a sable cape, when 
the general effect in passing is of luxurious elegance. In 
England, of course, where we all of us take our pedestrianism 
seriously—in the morning, at least—the coat is necessarily more 
in favour than the cape. This is wisdom; yet, all the same, I am 
longing for a sable cape, the latest variety of these showing a 
small hem with no fullness, and a scarf of lace inside the high 
collar. Now, like the lady who advertises her desires in the 
Exchange and Mart, 1 await offers. 

Tuurspay: It was too bitterly cold for me to venture 
out this morning, for those sables | wanted yesterday are not to 
hand; therefore, I sat over the fire, staring at it in the intervals of 
reading the daily papers, or at least the advertisements thereof. As 
some other poetess remarked, ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of advertise- 
ment.” To-night I was lured to the St. James’s Theatre once more 
to revel in the cynical utterances of H. B. Irving—and how well 
he delivers them, too!—and to realise that I would like to have 
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NET GOWN TRACED WITH JET SEQUINS. 


passed the last act in sunny climes with him, (On serious 
reflection, though, I think I would sooner go to Italy with his 
father.) The two sons resemble not Irving the Great, nor each 
other, yet there are foolish people in the world who declare they 
cannot tell “ t’other from which.” 


HE illustration depicts what the writer thinks—and he fee!s sure every 
reader of Counrry Lire will agree with him—a charming garden in 
the time of Roses, Poppies, and other summer flowers. There is a 
refreshing abandonment about these borders of hardy plants, hard by a garden of 
fruit trees—a happy association of usefulness and beauty, though we do not wish 
to overlook the picturesque charm of an Apple or Plum tree in flower or fruit. 
The rustic arch, utterly informal, Rose shoots swaying in the breeze, teach a lesson, 
and that is, to avoid using too many galvanised wire supports, which seem to 
wither tender growths. Many failures may be traced to these garish-looking 
arches, unlike, indeed, the quaint artistic support for climbers shown in the 
illustration. Broad borders as shown have a thoroughly British garden aspect. 
No niggardly beds or paltry little groups, but rich colonies of Poppies and other 
flowers, followed by those which blossom later, to prolong the gay procession. 
The garden view we give this week is more pleasing and interesting than the 
ambitious colour schemes of big parterres. 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Flowering trees and shrubs have of late years engaged more attention than 
was formerly given to them. This is a happy sign for the future—a good omen 
that we are rapidly throwing off the encircling embrace of stiff, formal gardens in 
the shape of corkscrew patterns, finicking scrolls, and such-like decrepit examples 
of flower-life. When the wealthy of England wasted their thousands upon 
elaborate and ugly designs of this kind, the many beautiful shrubs and trees 
which appeal strongly to everyone blessed with a grain of artistic instinct were 
forgotten, even grubbed up to create formality, which the conifers from sunnier, 
warmer climes than ours could supply. These fashionable shrubs sickened in 
a large degree in the bracing, variable, and uncertain British weather. 


A Few BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
Shrubs must not be thrust into a common shrubbery, a receptacle usually 
for a hundred different things, associated together without a single thought as to 
their fitness for the position. Hungry Privets, sucking nutriment from the soil, 
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Laurels, and Snowberries against the snowy Mespilus, or Snowball tree. Nothing 
could deveiop its free grace and beauty under such conditions. A Medlar or 
Quince is a sorry picture in a crowded shrubbery; but on the outskirts of the 
lawn, standing boldly by itself to display its natural beauty, is distinctly full of 
charm, The snowy Mespilus, Almond, Fringe tree (Chionanthus), Broom, 
Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora), Snowdrop tree (Halesia), Magnolias, Mock 
Orange (Philadelphus), Fiowering Currant (Ribes), Spirzea aricefolia, Weigela, and 
the many beauti‘ul varieties of Lilac, are shrubs that require an open position to 
allow of their natural growth. We may add to this selection the hardy Azaleas, 
which we wish our readers to plant in bold groups. The writer knows few 
shrubs so charming in every way as the splendid Knaphill hybrids of Mr 
Anthony Waterer. Not only is the shrub picturesque in its spreading tier-like 
growth, but it is leafy, and the foliage turns from its rich green summer colour to 
many hues—crimson, brown, and shades of these, melting into each other, or 
enveloping an entire bush. Before summer has scarce come the garden is 
redolent with the spicy perfume from the flowers, which hide in their profusion 
every shoot. The colours are remarkable in their variety and _brilliancy— 
scarlet, orange, pure yellow, white, and an almost infinite variety of subtle 
shades. Azaleas require rather a light soil, peat, or good loam, and a little 
shelter from keen winds, not from any tenderness of constitution, but to preserve 
the flowers from late spring frosts, 


Fruit TREES IN THE GARDEN, 

We should like to see the more ornamental of our fruit trees used in the 
garden proper, near the lawn, for instance, where we have ofien seen an Apple, 
Medlar, Mulberry, Quince, Cherry, or even Pear tree planted with happy 
effect. The trees give grateful shade, and are beautiful to look at, even when 
leaf, flower, and fruit have left the branches traced out against a_ winter 
sky. The Apple the writer thinks as beautiful as any hardy flowering 
tree. Daffodils may be planted near the base, or the Snowflake, which is never 
so pretty as when thus used, 

PLANTS FOR EDGINGS, 

At this time edsings may be altered or made, and this is by no means an 
unimportant phase of gardening. Tiles, brick-ends, clinker, and = such-like 
abominations are poor sustitutes indeed for the many pretty hardy flowers that 
could be placed there—Primroses, Auriculas, Double Daisies, the smaller 
flowered bulbs, and Saxifragas or Sedums (Stonecrops). With soft stone 
inserted firmly in the soil, and such plants as the Gentianella, Dwarf Phloxes, 
and Arenaria balearica (Sandwort) planted amongst it, permanent edgings of 
much beauty may be obtained. The white Pink, too, and the Thrift are never 
so well shown as when planted for edging bed or border, 

THE Joss FLOWER. 

Those who have not grown this interesting Chinese bulb will derive con- 
siderable enjoyment from so doing. It is a form of the Polyanthus-Narcissus, the 
bunch-flowered Daffodil, and held in high esteem in China. Soil is not required, 
but put the bulb in a basin, and fill up an inch or so from the top of the bulb 
with small stones. Fill the bowl almost with water, and place in a cool green- 
house or room near the light. No frost must touch it. Cool, even temperature, 
and replenishing with water as evaporation reduces the quantity, should in a few 
weeks’ time result in a wealth of fragrant flowers. 

BoLp GROUPING OF SHRUBS. 

People who have only the choke-maddle shrubberies in their gardens have 
little idea of the value of boldly grouping their shrubs so that each kind is shown 
in its natural form, A Guelder Rose is of great beauty in form, apart from its 
wealth of ivory white bulbs in spring, or the rich autumn colouring of its leaves. 
When shrubs are thus planted, a dozen may be grouped near each other, 
and hardy flowers planted between, or bulbs, in that way forming a perma- 
nent bed. There are a hundred ways of making our gardens more charming 
and varied with shrub life than is the case at present.. From spring until 
autumn one can have shrub flowers, and late in the year a rich medley of 
colours beautifies the foliage. 

APPLES OF FINE FLAVOUR, 

There are so many Apples of bad flavour, that kinds selected without careful 
forethought are usually disappointing. One of the most luscious Apples of all is 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. The fruit is pretty to look at, keeps, when stored in a cool 
place, until Christmas, and even longer, and is delicious in quality, whilst the 
tree bears heavily, seldom failing, even in a thoroughly bad year, to give a good 
return, Of course, Ribston Pippin must have a high place, also the pretty 
yellow Ingestre, Sturmer Pippin, Rosemary Russet, Blenheim Orange, and King 
of the Pippins, though the last mentioned is more valued for its certain cropping 
than high quality. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Answers to gardening questions are 
given fully to those desiring information, 





Photo., F. Mason Good A GARDEN IN. SUMMERTIME. Copyright. 








